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ROYAL COLLEGE MUSIC 


PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH ._ KENSINGTON, LONDON, S.W. 7. 
(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1883) 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Patrons { HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director—SIR HUGH P. ALLEN, K.C.V.O., M.A., D.MUS., D.LITT 
Hon. Secretary—GEORGE A. MACMILLAN, D.LITT., F.R.C.M. 
Registrar—CLAUDE AVELING, M.A. 

Bursar—E. J. N. POLKINHORNE, Hon.R.C.M. 


Telegrams: “ Initiative, Southkens, London.” Telephone: ‘‘ Kensington 8681-2-3.” 


COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION 
THE COLLEGE offers a complete course of musical instruction to pupils of both 
sexes, both professional and amateur, by teachers of the highest eminence in all 


branches, 
JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 
A Junior Department has been established to bes for Pupils under 16 years 
whose time is also occupied by the necessities of their general education. The Tuition 
Fee is {6 6s. per Term. Entrance Fee, {1 1s. 


SPECIAL CLASSES 
Special Teachers’ Training Course Classes have been arranged to meet the 
requirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council. Special Classes are also held for 
Score-reading, Musical Criticism, Opera, and Ballet. 


ENSEMBLE CLASSES 
There are Vocal and Instrumental Ensemble Classes, and ~— sufficiently 
advanced in this work are given the opportunity of putting their knowledge into 


practice at College Concerts. 
OPERATIC CLASSES 
The College possesses a Fully Equipped College Opera Theatre for an audience of 600. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
The College enjoys a permanent Endowment Fund, from which upwards of seventy 
Scholarships and Exhibitions are founded which provide free musical education. There 
are also Council Exhibitions, Prizes, and other advantages, for particulars of which 


see the Syllabus. 
TERMS, FEES, etc. 

There are three terms in the year. The Tuition Fee is £12 12s. per Term 
Entrance Fee, {2 2s. Students must continue at College for at least three terms. 
Female Pupils requiring residence are accommodated at Queen Alexafidra’s House, 
adjacent to the College, as far as the capacity of that Institution allows, on terms to 
be obtained from the Lady Superintendent. 


A.R.C.M. 

An examination for Certificate of Proficiency with the title of ‘‘ Associate of the 
Royal College of Music’’ (A.R.C.M.) is held three times a year, in September, December 
and April. Fee, £5 5s. o 

[PATRONS’ FUND} 

The Royal College of Music Patrons’ Fund (founded by Sir Ernest Palmer, Bart., 
F.R.C.M.) for the encouragement of British Composers and Executive Artistes, and 
the S. Ernest Palmer Fund for Opera Study in the Royal College of Music. Particulars 
may be obtained from the Registrar. 
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The Royal Academy of Music, 


YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 1. 
INSTITUTED, 1822. — >? BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1830, 
’atrons. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AND STRATHEARN, K.G. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS LOUISE (DUCHESS OF ARGYLL), 
President. 

H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AND STRATHEARN, K.G. 
Principal. 

JOHN B. McEWEN, M.A., D.Mus.Oxon., F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 
MICHAELMAS TERM, 1930, BEGINS MONDAY, 22nd SEPTEMBER. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS BEGIN THURSDAY, 11th SEPTEMBER. 

STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRA. Under the direction of SIR HENRY J. WOOD. 
SPECIAL COURSES for Conductors, Opera, Drama, Elocution and Training of Teachers. 
Ensemble Classes (Vocal and Instrumental). 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 72 Scholarships and Exhibitions for all subjects. 14 will be com- 
peted for in September:—Composition, 2; Singing (Male Voices and Contraltos), 
2; Piano, 3; Violin, 2; ‘Cello, 2; Organ, 2; and one for the performance of any 
Work (Vocal or Instrumental) by Bach. Last day of entry 28th July. 
GRADUATE COURSE (G.R.S.M. London) begins September, 1930. This Course is 
held jointly by the Royal Academy of Music and Royal College of Music for the 
Training of Teachers in Music. 
Associated with the Course is the Diploma which entitles successful candidates to 
Graduate status and the exclusive tight to append to their names the letters 
“G.R.S.M. London”’ (Graduate of the Royal Schools of Music, London). 
L.R.A.M. EXAMINATIONS during Summer, Christmas, and Easter Vacations. 
Prospectuses, Entry Forms and all further information from 
Telephone: WELBECK 5461 (4 Lines). A. ALGER BELL, Secretary. 


Tite THE TOBIAS MATTHAY 
ASSOCIATED BOARD of| | piANOFORTE SCHOOL. 


The R.A.M. & The R.C.M. 96 & 95, Wimpole St., London, W.1. 


FOR LOCAI, EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC For instruction under his teachers, and 
under his supervision, on the lines laid down 
in “ Act of Touch,”’ “ First Principles of 
Pianoforte Playing,’’ ‘‘ Some Commentaries,” 


Patroa—His Majesty the King. 
President—H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, K.G. 


Local CENTRE EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC: Relaxation Studies,” “ Child's First Steps,” 
Written Examinations held at all Centres in “Forearm Rotation,” “ Musical Interpre- 
March and November. Practical Examinations tation,” “ Pianist’s First Music Making, 
at all Centres in March-April and November- ‘Method in Teaching,” ‘‘ The Slur,” &c. 
a. For dates of entry, see current Open to Professionals aad Amateurs 
goalie and also to Children. 


** SCHOOL” EXAMINATIONSIN Music. Held 
throughout the British Isles three times a year, 
viz., March-April, June-July and Oct.-Nov. 
For dates of entry, see current Syllabus B. 


ELOCUTION EXAMINATIONS will be held 


The staff consists of 41 Professors of great 
experience and platform reputation, all 
trained by the Founder. 


Complete One-Year Training Course 


each year in March-April, June-July, and for Teachers. 
November-December. For full particulars see (Accepted by Registration Council.) 
special Elocution Syllabus. 
= . pe Comprises Lecture Lessons by the Founder 
The Board offers annually Six Exhibitions, and others in Psychology, Piano Teaching 
tenable at the R.A.M. or the R.C.M. for Two Aural Training, Child-teaching, Singing-class 
or Three Years, management, and Solo lessons weekly. 
Syllabuses A and B, Elocution Syllabus, OPEN aLso TO NON-STUDENTS. 
Entry Forms and any other information may 
be obtained post free from THE SECRETARY, For further? particulars write— 
14 & 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. Mrs. MARION COLE, Secretary. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


(INSTITUTED 1872.) 


President: THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, 
PC., GC.V.0., 
Principal: E, STANLEY ROPER, M.a., MUS.B. 
Controller of Examinations: EDWARD D’EVRY, F.B.C.0,, F.T.C.L. 


TEACHING DEPARTMENT. 

Michaelmas, Lent and Trinity Terms (twelve weeks each) begin respectively in 
September, January, and April. 

The College provides complete and systematic instruction amd training in every 
recognised musical subject and Dramatic and Operatic Elocution, during the day and even- 
ing. Students are received for single subjects, or for the course arranged to suit special 
individual needs, or for the scheme of Lecture-Classes for the Training of Music Teachers. 

All modern systems of Technique (whether for the Pianoforte, Violin, or other instru- 
ment) and of Vocal Training are taught by qualified professoss. 

Preparation for all Public Examinations in the Theory and Practice of Music, 
including University Degree Examinations. 

The College Orchestra, the Choirs, the Light Opera Class, and the various Ensemble 
Classes, Lectures on Musical History, &c., are open also to those not attending the 
College for other subjects. 

In the JUNIOR SCHOOL students are admitted up to 16 years of age at reduced fees. 

Tuition in the Rudiments Of the Theory of Music, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, 
Instrumentation, Composition, and the Art of Teaching is also given by Correspondence. 

There are between Forty and Fifty Scholarships tenable at the College and open to 
all British subjects up to certain age limits, and the Bambridge Pianoforte Scholarship, 
value {100 per annum ; also Eighteen Scholarships which provide complete preparation 
for the Degree of Bachelor of Music of London and Durham Universities. 

Particulars of the TeachingDepartment, with list of Professors, Fees, Scholarships, Regu- 
lations, &c., and the Syllabuses of the Diploma and Local Examinations, on application. 

MANDEVILLE PLACE, 


MANCHESTER SQUARE, Lonpox, W.1. C.N.H. RODWELL, Secretary. 


The Incorporated 


London Academy of Music 


Harrington Road, 

South Kensington, S.W.7. 
Founded 1861. Incorporated 1915 as an 
Association formed for the promotion of 
Art, and not for the acquisition of profits. 


Principal : T. H. YORKE TROTTER, M.A., 
Mus.Doc.(Oxon.). 


The Academy offers complete training in all 
branches of Music, Elocution and Dramatic 
Art for professional or Amateur students. 
Single subjects or a full course may be 
taken, and lessons may begin at any time. 

The Rhythmic Method of Music Teaching, 
pioneer of modern methods, remains the 
most effective means of promoting musical 
development in children, and gives to older 
students sound musicianship and sure 
technique, both in practical work and in 
Harmony and Composition. 

The Teachers’ Training Courses in Musical 
Subjects and Elocution are accepted by the 
Teachers’ Registration Council. 

Public Examinations, conducted on dis- 
tinctive lines, are held thrice yearly in 
London and the Provinces. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary. G. GORDON HARVEY. 


THE ENGLISH FOLK DANCE 
SOCIETY. 


Founded by CECIL J. SHARP. 


SUMMER VACATION SCHOOL 


aT 
MALVERN, 
August 2nd to August 16th inclusive. 


AUTUMN TERM - October 6th, 1930. 


Particulars can be obtained from— 
The Secretary, 
English Folk Dance Society, 
Cecil Sharp House, 
2, Regent’s Park Road, N.W.1. 
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THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL MUSIC 


JOHN CARPENTER ST., VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Founded by the Corporation of 1880, 
and managed by the Music Committee. 


Principal—SIR LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M., &c. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC was founded in September, 1880, for the purpose 
of providing high-class instruction in the art and science of Music at moderate cost to the Student. 

The year is divided into THREE TERMS arranged to commence as follows :—Third Monday in 
September (12 weeks) ; Second Monday in January (12 wecks) ; Fourth Monday in April(12 weeks). 

Forms of Entry can be obtained on application to the Secretary. Students (Professional or 
Amateur) of any age received. 

The Fees for Amateur Students of any branch of Music, or Stage Training, vary according to 
the Professor selected, and range f.om {2 2s. 6d. to /6 2°. €d. per Term of Twelve weeks. 

The Inclusive Fees for Students desiring a Complete Musical Education are of two grades: 
{12 12s. Od. and {14 14s. Od. per Term. Special Training Course for Teachers (approved by 
Teachers’ Registration Council). Students cannot enter for Class Tuition only. 

One hurdred and ten Scholarships and Prizes competed for annually in June. 


SCHOOL ORCHESTRA, Fridays, 10.30 a.m. 
Under the direction of the Principal and Assistants. 

Classes in Chamber Music Conducting, Fencing, Harmony, Elocution, Stage Dancing, 
RUDIMENTS, SIGHT SINGING, and OPERA, are available at low fees to Students taking 
private tuition. ORGAN LESSONS given daily (evening lessons arranged). 

The Local Centres and Local Scheols Examinations are open to the Students of the 
School and Public generally in the following subjects :—Pianoforte, Singing, Sight Singing, 
Violin, Viola, Violoncello, Double Bass, all Wind and Brass Instruments, Harp, Harmony, Organ, 
Elocution, Accompanying and Timpani, Syllabus can be had post free upon application to the 


Registrar, 


Telephones—Central 4459, City 5566. 


H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 
Telegrams—‘ Euphonium, Fleet, London.” 


MIDDLESEX 
COLLEGE 
MUSIC 
UXBRIDGE 


UNDER ROYAL AND OTHER 
DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE 


14 miles from London 
ONLY 
RESIDENTIAL 
COLLEGE IN 
ENGLAND 
All musical subjects taught by 
eminent professors. 
Foreign students welcomed for 
languages. 

Principal: ADELA HAMATON, A.R.A.M., 


L.R.A.M. Gold Medallist,, R.A.M., 
Member of Royal Philharmonic Society. 


RUN ON CONTINENTAL LINES 


SEVEN YEARS 


SOCIETY OF WOMEN MUSICIANS 


74, GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 5466. 


PRESIDENT, 1929-30: Mrs. Rosa Newmarch. 
HON. VICE-PRESIDENTS : 
Dame Ethel Smyth, D.B.E., Mus.Doc. 
Miss Myra Hess. ~ 
CHAIRMAN OF COUNCIL: 
Madame Elsie Horne, F.R.A.M. 
Hon. SECRETARY : 
Miss Dorothy Erhart, Mus. Bac 
Hon. TREASURER: 
Mrs. Stansfeid Prior, A.R.C.M. 
ORGANIZING SECRETARY: 
Miss Rachel Fell, L.R.A.M. 


The Society, founded in 1911, acts as 
a representative body in matters where 
the interests of Women in music are 
concerned; affords members the 
benefits of co-operation and of advice 
on the business side of their professional 
work ; holds monthly musical meetings ; 
administers Cobbett Library of British 
Chamber Music and Cobbett Challenge 
Medal for String Quartet playing, &c. 


Particulars of subscription, &c., on 
application to Organizing Secretary. 
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Bluthner Studios Studios supplied 


with new 
23, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 Blathner Pienos 


have now been 
opened at the above address. A large room suitable for 

ectures, &c., and several smaller rooms are available to 
teachers of music. For particulars, apply to: 


School of Violin Playing, Ltd. Royal College of Organists, 


67, FINCHLEY RD., St. JOHN’s Woop, N.W.8. : 
Telephone :— Primrose Hill 3324. Kensington Gore, London, S.W.7. 
Telephone 1765 Western. 


The Editha Knocker | The 
| 


Students admitted for Violin, Viola, | 
Ensemble, Criticism, Accompaniment and 


Transposition. The Distribution of Diplomas by the 

ORCHESTRA on Wednesdays, from 11 to 1 p.m President, Professor E. C. Bairstow, will take 
Membership open to non-students. place on Saturday, July 26th, at 3 o'clock, 
Patrons’ Scholarship and Directors’ Exhibi- doors open at 2.45. An organ recital and 


tion to be competed for in November. conversazione will follow the Distribution. 
For full particulars apply to the Secretary. 


AUTUMN TERM begins Sept. 22nd, 1930. 


H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. — 


A COMPLETE INDEX to Vols. I to V > 
(1920-1924) arranged under two headings, (a) 
Subjects, (b) Authors, appeared in the October 
1924 issue, and Index to Vols. VI-X (1925-1929) 
in the October 1929 issue. Copies of back 
numbers, with the exception of No. 1, Vol. 1 
(Jan., 1920); No. 2, Vol. 3 (April, 1922); and 
No. 4, Vol. 9 (Oct., 1928—Schubert Number )— 
are still obtainable at 5s. 3d. each, post 
free. The Annual Postal Subscription (payable 
in advance) is 20s. to any part of the world. 


MANAGER: MUSIC & LETTERS 
14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C. 2. 


| 
| _ BLUTHNER & CO., Ltd., 17-23, Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
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THE GREATEST MUSIC HISTORY YET! 


THE COLUMBIA 


(BY EAR 
AND EYE) 


HISTORY or MUSIC 


HIS is a novel and unique 
Album of eight records of 
early choral and instru- 

mental music up to about the 
year 1600. With it is a book 
of the same title, published by 
the Oxford University Press 
for use with the records. The 
book is by Mr. Percy A. Scholes, 
formerly music critic to the 
B.B.C. and musical editor of 
the ‘Radio Times.’ Nothing of 
the sort has ever been attempted 
and the records and book will 
prove of fascination to every 
owner of a gramophone. Ask 
your Dealer for six-page pros- 
pectus giving full details of the 
book and Columbia records. 


THE COLUMBIA HISTORY 
OF MUSIC 


Outfit Comprises : 
COLUMBIA RECORDS 


1 COPY BOOK (Special Price) Is. 
1 COLUMBIA AL - 3s. 


TOTAL - - 28s. 


10-inch Dark Bive Label, 3s. each. 


THE COLUMBIA HISTORY OF MUSIC BY EAR 
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AND EYE (Volume 1) By Percy Scholes— 
VENI SANCTE SPIRITUS—Pilainsong with 


anum (Traditional). In Latin 
MIRA LEGE—Plainsong and Counterpoint yey 
(Traditional). In Latin - CHOIR 
(2) CHRISTE REDEMPTOR ; CONDITOR (uUnaccom- 
ALME SIDERUM (Dufay), la Latin 


Latin 
(4) NUNC DIMITTIS (+) NUNC DIMITTIS 
((@) Anon; (b) Palestrina). Latin. 
SANCTUS from “MISSA PAPAE MAR- 
CELLI"’ (Palestrina). In Latin - 
THE EARL OF SALISBURY—Pavane_ and 
Galliard for Virginals (Byrd) 


THE KING'S HUNT—Ver Virginals (John 


Bull) 
(a) HIS TOYE (b) HIS DREAME; (e) HIS 

REST—For Virginals (Giles Farnaby) - -/ RUDOLPH 
DIVISIONS ON A GROUND—Fer Viet @) and ARNOLD 
Gamba and Lute ( Norcome) | DOLMETSCH 
FANTASY FOR A CHEST | ARNOLD, CECILE, NATHALIE, 
OF SIX VIOLS (Weelkes)} CARL, MABEL, and RU 


DOLM METSCH. 

AWAKE, SWEET LOVE ( Dowland) 
CECILE DOLMETSCH, pe he ith Lute and Viol 
Dolmetsch 


RUDOLPH 
DOMETSCH 


Accompaniment by Arnol and Rudolph . 
SUMER IS I-CUMEN IN (John _Fornsete— 
Edited by W. 8. Rockstro) - - The St 
REST, SWEET NYMPHS, Ayre (Pakington— GEORGE'S 
Edited by Rev. Dr. BE. H. Fellowes) . SINGERS 
SING WE AND CHANT IT, Ayre ( (Morley— , Under the 
Edited by Rev. Dr. E. H. Fellowes) - =| Direction of 
AS VESTA WAS DESCENDING (Wether Rev. Dr. E. H. 
Edited by Rev. Dr. E. H. Fellowes) - Fellowes. 
(a) THE SILVER SWAN; (+) FAIR PHYLLIS| (Unaccom- 
((a) (0) Farmer—Edited by Rev. Dr. B. H. panied.) 

Owes - 


Now on Sale at all Stores and Dealers 


Fully detailed leaflet of these records and complete 


catalogue of Columbia 


“ New Process" records, post free 


—COLUM BIA, 102-108, Clerkenwell Road, London,E.C.1. 


—Columbia— 
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HAYDN’S ‘83’ : 
A STUDY OF THE COMPLETE EDITIONS 


To bring Haydn’s compositions into chronological order (wrote Eitner 
in his Quellen Lezicon) ‘ ist fast unméglich.’ 

‘Fast nicht, sondern ganz,’ is the comment of people possessing 
experience in the matter. 

As with chronological sequence, so with the serial numberings. 
Haydn is stated to have left his string quartets in a more orderly 
corpus than the rest of his compositions. Maybe! History shows 
that most things are comparative! Bewilderments abound in Haydn. 
and they are all the worse for the specious air of order that invests 
classical masterpieces. They seem ‘ so established "—as the American 
said of England when he saw it from the sea—that no one can 
imagine the difficulties of identification until they have tried chasing 
any given quartet through several editions. The bald facts are that 
Haydn wrote eighty-three quartets, and that for a hundred and 
sixty-six years publishers have been issuing them in different editions 
of which hardly any two agree. 

Ultimately Breitkopf and Harte] will give the world an authoritative 
standard in their full critical edition of Haydn now in progress; but 
they may not reach the quartets during this generation. Herr van 
Hoboken has a thematic index for the whole of Haydn in preparation, 
but that will not be ready for two years. 

My list of the complete editions and numbers is an attempt to put a 
guide to the quartets into the hands of much tried players, critics, 
and students. It is not final, but it covers all editions in common 
or occasional use. 


The confusion began almost as soon as Haydn began to write. 
Mid-eighteenth century composers regarded the quartet (or ‘ quadro,’ 


vi 
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as Haydn then called it) as practically interchangeable with the 
divertimento, notturno, cassation or even symphony. That is 
precisely how Haydn viewed his Quartets, op. 1. They are a 
heterogeneous collection of works, some of which figure elsewhere 
under other names. If we accept 1750 as their date—and the evidence 
is quite good—then these quartets must have circulated for years in 
manuscript before publication. The first announcement of them 
occurs in B. Christoph Breitkopf’s index of musica] books 1763, but 
apparently the first publishers to issue anything by Haydn were 
Venier, Chevardiére and Le Duc of Paris in 1764-69. J. J. Hummel 
of Amsterdam came out with an edition of the Quartets, op. 1, in 
1765—the very same year in which Breitkopf and Hartel were adver- 
tising them in their catalogue of manuscript music! This thematic 
catalogue is one of the landmarks in the story, so I give the full 
title: ‘ Catalogo delle Sinfonie etc., che si trovano in manuscritto nel 
Officina Musica di Giov. Gottlob. Im-Breitkopf in Lipsia.’ Haydn's 
quartets are listed as ‘ VIII Quadri, del. Sign. Gius. Hayden, in 
Vienna, a 2 Violini, Viol. & B.’ These and later entries of Haydn’s 
works are carried down as far as 1784 in the supplements belonging to 
the Reid Library, Edinburgh. Once Haydn had appeared in print, the 
pace quickened as his fame grew. Artaria of Vienna was his 
principal publisher, and with the possible exception of the Prussian 
quartets (which appeared with Hummel of Berlin as op. 29) Artaria’s 
single editions are also the original editions. Other firms in the field 
were J. J. Hummel (Amsterdam and Berlin), Breitkopf (Leipzig), 
Sieber, and Naderman (Paris), Bremner, Bland, Longman and 
Broderip, Forster, etc. (London), ete. So great was the furore at 
one time that Longman and Broderip actually published ‘ Three 
Sonatas, from the Quartetts of Haydn, with Favourite Scotch Airs 
and Reels for the Adagios and last Movements, adapted for the 
Piano-Forte with Accompaniments for a Violin and Violoncello. 
Dedicated to Dr. Haydn, by F. H. Bartlemon.’ One can imagine the 
delirious joy of the composer on receiving the mangled remains of his 
music ! 

During the whole of this period—1764 to 18083—the opus numbers 
and order of the quartets were extraordinarily inconstant. Indeed, 
Antiquar Leo Liepmannsohn of Berlin says : ‘ Haydn’s opus numbers 
are absolutely worthless because the publishers’ own list-numbers 
(** Stichnummern ’’) have often been used as opus numbers.’ 


My immediate concern is with the quartets as a whole: I shall 
deal later with these partial editions. But before leaving the subject 
I want to say they corroborate au pied de la lettre the conclusions 
arrived at wsthetically by Professor Donald Tovey in his great article 
* Haydn ’ in Cobbett’s Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber Music. More 
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especially they support the theory that some of Haydn’s lapses in the 
quartets are due to his still relying unconsciously on a continuo. Up 
to op. 17—that is to say, up to the quartets forming Nos. 25 to 80 
in the series—the cello part is described as * Basse,’ and is figured 
as if for a continuo in these early editions. Sieber of Paris gave all 
the quartets which had appeared separately in one complete edition ; 
it can only have been complete up to a point. About 1803 came the 
great edition by Pleyel of Paris. It is the first landmark after the 
Breitkopf catalogue thirty-eight years before, and it has definite 
authority. Pleyel expressly states that it contains * tous les Quatuors 
d’Haydn, avoués par Auteur et classés selon ]’ordre dans lequel ils 
ont paru.’ Pleyel had exceptional opportunities for knowing what 
he was about. He had been Haydn’s favourite pupil in the old days, 
admitted to the intimacy of his study, and had even been suspected 
for a time of having made off with six quartets in manuscript (all 
in the minor mode—a very unusual thing with Haydn) which 
were lying on his piano. The quartets were never found, but 
Haydn exonerated Pleyel, and later met him on the friendliest 
terms in London when the two composers were pitted against each 
other by rival concert societies. Whether Pleyel’s edition of the 
quartets was an act of homage or a piece of * conscience money ” is 
one of those questions history will never settle, but whatever the 
motive, he did the thing superbly. The edition was ‘ complette ’ (to 
use his own word) up to the date at which it appeared, and the last 
three quartets of Haydn’s old age (op. 77, Nos. 1 and 2, and op. 1038) 
were added in later reprints. It was in parts, not score; the four 
volumes, ‘ cartonnés,’ nobly set out on paper that is as fine to-day 
as a hundred years ago, with a portrait of Haydn by Guérin as 
‘ frontispice ’ (Pleyel’s own word again) and a dedication to the 
‘ Premier Consul Bonaparte ’"—the very man who, six years later, 
brought grief and terror into Haydn’s last days by besieging Vienna. 
But in 1808 he was still the Bonaparte of Beethoven's ‘ Eroica.’ 
The subscribers to this edition were scarcely less illustrious. They 
included S. M. l’Empereur-Roi 4 Vienne, 8. A. R. le Grand Due 
de Toseane, 8. A. R. la Grande Duchesse, 8. A. R. l’Archiduc 
Ferdinand, 8. A. de Cologne, 8. A. le P. R. de Schwarzenburg, 
§. A. le P. R. Lichtenstein, 8. A. le P. regnant de Lobkowitz, and an 
extraordinary assemblage of musicians, artists, and amateurs of many 
nations, including Baillot, Cherubini, Hérold, Kreutzer, Méhul, 
Adam, Viotti, Dussek, Cramer (fils), Salomon, Delamothe, Baron de 
Swieten. At that time Baillot was solo violinist in Buonaparte’s 
private band. He took an anxiously careful share in preparing the 
edition (at least so said W. Paul in his preface to the Dresden 
edition, 1851) and from the rarity of expression marks and phrasing 
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it is clear Baillot followed Haydn’s own lead in such matters. Here 
Haydn was a child of the ancien régime, giving only the main 
indications of time, rhythm, dynamics and phrasing, and leaving the 
rest to the intelligence of the players. Even to this day authentic 
guides are few in Haydn, and a great deal of study must be given to 
the consideration of expression marks when preparing one of his 
quartets for public performance. (I have this direct from Lionel 
Tertis, great artist and Haydn enthusiast, who coached the R.A.M. 
team when they performed the whole of Haydn’s eighty-three quartets 
not long ago.) 

The Pleyel edition was distinctly expensive—‘en papier Vélin 
grand format ’ it cost two hundred franes; ‘ en papier Vélin format 
ordinaire one hundred and eighty francs; en papier Jésus one hundred 
frances,’ A reprint was brought out about 1820. An English edition 
‘being a corrected copy of the Paris edition’ was published by 
Collard and Collard at a price of six guineas, not earlier, and probably 
later, than 1832. 

Meanwhile Pleyel had issued thirty of the quartets in score—thin, 
little old-world volumes looking something like a row of minor poets 
and Payne’s ‘ Kleine Partitur’ in one. Their date must be about 
1805 or 1806 for Trautwein, writing in 1845, says ‘ les dix cahiers 
renfermant trente quatuors, Oe. 20, 1-6, Oe. 38, 1-6, Oe. 50, 1-6, 
Oe. 71, 1-3, Oe. 74, 1-3, Oe. 76, 1-6, qui ont parus a Paris, il y a 
environ quarante ans et qui ont été payés trés-cher, sont disparus 
depuis long-temps du commerce.’ 


The next landmark was supplied by Haydn himself. In 1805 he 
drew up a thematic catalogue of his compositions. The exact title 
is ‘ Verzeichniss aller derjenigen Compositionen welche ich mich 
beiliiufig erinnere von meinem 18ten bis um das 73 Jahr verfertigt 
zu haben.’“) The original, in the handwriting of his copyist Elsler, 
is preserved in Budapest. Herr van Hoboken, the eminent Viennese 
authority, says it is to be preferred to Pohl’s later catalogue. But in 
one particular I think dear Haydn’s memory failed him—or else he 
juggled the facts to conceal a work he thought immature. He 
distinctly says the Quartet in E flat major (listed as belonging to 
op. 1 in Breitkopf’s 1765 catalogue) was never published. But it 
was, and Pohl thought he prized it. On circumstantial evidence 
I feel convinced that Haydn withdrew it himself from the great 
Pleyel Edition of 1808, rearranged the order of works in op. 1, and 
inserted the Quartet in B flat (now known to have been his first 
symphony) to fill the gap. The Quartet in F major—No. 7 in 
Breitkopf’s list, was the one never published ; it appears to be lost. 


Q) A list, as far as I can remember it, of all compositions from my 18th 
to my 73rd year. 
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Haydn took noble pride in his craftsmanship, and evidently wished 
to be remembered only by his best. He often told Artaria he would 
like his quartets to be reckoned as only beginning after the first 
eighteen. Three times he made a bonfire of nearly all his manu- 
scripts—in 1768, 1776, and 1779. We have his own word for it that 
he always wrote slowly, and that for ten years, between 1771 and 
1781, he composed no quartets at all. 
Haydn died on May 31, 1809, just before Artaria brought cut his 
(so-called) ‘ Collection compléte des Quatuors de Joseph Haydn.’ 
Herr van Hoboken, to whose kindness I owe the information, says 
that it contained fifty-eight numbers without individual titles. ‘ The ‘ 
thematic index at the beginning does not contain the first eighteen 
' quartets nor the ‘‘ Seven Last Words,’’ which Pohl (Haydn's 
biographer) thought there was a reason for. This ‘‘ nouvelle édition 
corrigée ’’ appeared in four volumes reliés (tall folio) with the 1808-10 
half length portrait of Haydn.’ 
About 1820 Janet et Cotelle of Paris brought out a selected edition 
in parts of fifty-six quartets, which Fétis describes as being more 
correct than Pleyel. 
An excellent complete edition in parts was also issued by Peters 
at Leipsig—apparently prior to the Trautwein edition. 
In 1840 Trautwein and Company of Berlin commenced a serial 
publication of the entire set of quartets in score, completing it in the 
early months of 1845. A note at the foot of the title page says: 
‘Von dieser Partitur-ausgabe erscheint seit Anfang 1840 monatlich 
und piinktlich eine Lieferung. Jeder Jahrgang von zwolf Lieferungen 
(oder Nummern) kostet im Subscriptions-preise vier Thaler.’ 
In a preface, given both in German and French, Trautwein states 
that ‘ Nous avons mis A profit pour notre édition les meilleirs 
materiaux qui existent et nous croyons avoir atteint & une correction 
parfaite par les soins assidus de Messieurs J. F. Kelz, M. Parthey, 
et H. Ries. . . . Par des comparaisons empressées des 
différentes éditions en parties separées, tant allemande que frangaises, 
nous avons trouvé que celle de Peters & Leipzig est la plus soignée et 
la plus recommendable.’ 
Trautwein, however, created difficulties on his own account. He ‘i 
felt obliged to respond to the wishes of his subscribers by printing 
first those quartets that they preferred. As he explained ‘ La raison 
qui nous a engagés & ne pas le faire paraitre dans un ordre chrono- 
logique, est fortuite ’ and the result was that the ‘ Kaiser ’ Quartet, 
op. 76, figured as No. 1, while the group constituting the real op. 1 
began at No. 58. He tried to get round the trouble by issuing a 
3 thematic index with double numbers, but this separate sheet is 
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usually conspicuous by its absence. The confusion his subscribers 
occasioned posterity is best described by what Pet Marjorie said of 
* nine times nine ’—‘ It is devilish.’ Trautwein also inserted cross- 
references in his edition to the numbers in the Paris and Leipzig 
editions. This is not as helpful as it seems, for he does not specify 
which Paris edition! By comparison I have ascertained it cannot 
refer to Pleyel. The Leipzig edition is of course Peters. 

Several complete editions followed in rapid succession. There were 
the Dresden edition of C. Lipinski (parts), 1848-52, now out of print; 
the Mannheim edition, in small score, by Heckel, 1846-61, with cross- 
references to the Old Paris, London and Dresden editions, also out of 
print. Bote and Bock, 1857 to 1861; Peters, 1863; Payne's 
Miniature Scores, 1864-65; Holle (of Wolfenbiittel), 1864-69; Litolff 
(Brunswick), 1870; Heinrichshofen, 1841-69; later, a new edition 
by Peters (Leipzig), an edition by Eulenburg, from 1886 onwards, 
and in 1896 an edition (parts) by Kistner (Lengnick) at Leipzig, which 
Professor Altmann, in his Inder of Kammermusik-Literatur, describes 
as the best. 

Dr. Pohl had meantime begun his copious biography of Haydn; the 
first volume appeared in 1878, the other two at intervals. He 
attempted a list of Haydn’s works, but it is not comparable to that 
compiled by Kéchel for Mozart, and the volumes are self-contradictory. 

About the middle of the nineteenth century collections of twenty or 
thirty ‘ beriihmte ’ quartets were also published, notably by Peters, 
and Breitkopf and Hiirtel. To this day they represent all that most 
players know about Haydn. Of these I have taken no notice. 

In compiling my list of complete editions it was necessary to select 
whe as & key to which all others could be related. I chose Payne (now 
Eulenburg) for two reasons: (1) Professor Tovey in his article on 
Haydn (Cobbett’s Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber Music) cites it as 
fairly accurate for the opus numbers, and takes it as his own standard ; 
(2) Payne’s Miniature Scores are cheap and accessible to everyone. 

An ancillary reason is that Payne followed Haydn’s own views on 
“The Seven Last Words’ by placing them in the middle of the 
series. Many editors set them at the end, on the ground they are 
only arrangements of the ‘ Seven Adagios for Orchestra,’ originally 
composed at the request of a Canon of Cadiz Cathedral for 
performance there on Good Friday, 1785. But Haydn prized the 
music, a8 may be seen from his preface to a still later arrangement for 
voices and orchestra published in March, 1801. I have been 
fortunate enough to see a copy in the possession of the Royal 
Philharmonic Society and it is from that I have transcribed the 
following (the spelling is Haydn’s own) : 
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Vorbericht. 


Es sind ungefihr funfzehn Jahre, dass ich von einem Domherrn 
in Cadix ersucht wurde, eine Instrumental-musik auf die Sieben 
Worte Jesu am Kreuze zu verfertigen. 

Man pflegte damals, alle Jahre wihrend der Fastenzeit in der 
Hauptkirche zu Cadix ein Oratorium aufzufihren, zu dessen 
verstirkter Wirkung folgende Anstalten nicht wenig beytragen 
mussten. Die Winde, Fenster, und Pfeiler der Kirche waren 
nehmlich mit schwarzem Tuche tiberzogen, und nur Eine, in der 
Mitte hingende grosse Lampe erleuchtete das heilige Dunkel. 
Zur Mittagsstunde wurden alle Thiiren geschlossen; jetzt begann 
die Musik. Nach einem zweckmissigen Vorspiele bestieg der 
Bischof die Kanzel, sprach eines der sieben Worte aus, und stellte 
eine Betrachtung dariiber an. So wie sie geendiget war, stieg er 
von der Kanzel herab, und fiel knieend vor dem Altare nieder. 
Diese Pause wurde von der Musik ausgefiillt. Der Bischof betrat 
und verliess zum zweyten, drittermale u.s.w. die Kanzel, und 
jedesmal! fiel das Orchester nach dem Schlusse der Rede wieder 
ein. 

Dieser Darstellung musste meine Composition angemessen seyn. 
Die Aufgabe, sieben Adagio’s wovon jedes gegen zehn Minuten 
dauern sollte, aufeinander folgen zu lassen, ohne den Zuhérer 
zu ermiiden, war keine von den leichtesten; und ich fand bald, 
—_ ich mich an den vorgeschriebenen Zeitraum nicht binden 

onnte. 

Die Musik war urspriinglich ohne Text, und in dieser Gestalt 
ist sie auch gedruckt worden. Erst spiterhin wurde ich veranlasst, 
den Text unterzulegen, so dass also das Oratorium: ‘ Die sieben 
Worte des Heylandes am Kreuze’ jetzt zum Erstenmale bey 
Herrn Breitkopf und Hirtel in Leipzig, als ein volistindiges, und 
was die Vokalmusik betrifft, ganz neues Werk erscheint. Die 
Vorliebe, womit einsichtsvolle Kenner diese Arbeit aufnehmen, 
lasst mich hoffen, dass sie auch im grésseren Publikum ihre 
Wirkung nicht verfehlen werde. ‘2 

Wien, im Marz 1801. 

Josepn Haypy. 


(2) Preraces. 


About fifteen years ago I was asked by one of the chapter at Cadiz to 
compose instrumental music for the Seven Words of Jesus on the Cross. 

It was the custom there always in Lent to perform an oratorio in the 
cathedral, and its effect was to be not a little enhanced by the followi 
arrangements. The walls, windows, and pillars of the church were dra 
in black, and all that lighted the religious gloom was a single lamp hung in 
the middle. At midday all the doors were closed and the music began. 
After a suitable voluntary the bishop entered the pulpit, pronounced one 
of the Seven Words and gave a discourse on it. When that was over he 
came down from the pulpit and knelt before the altar, and music was played 
during this. This was done seven times, and each time the orchestra played. 

My composition had to fit in with this performance. The task of writing 
seven Adoaie, each to last ten minutes, to be played in succession without 
wearying the congregation, was no easy one, and I soon found that I could 
not be tied to the prescribed limit of time. 

The music had originally no words, and it was printed so: It was only 
later that it was suggested that I should add them. And so it happened 
that ‘ The Seven Words of the Saviour on the Cross’ now appears at 
Breitkopf and Hartel’s in Leipzig as a. and so far as the voices are 
concerned, as an entirely new work. rom the favour with which the 
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According to the inelusion or exclusion of ‘ The Seven Last Words ’ 
from the series, Haydn’s quartets are computed to number 76 or 83. 
For these Haydn used the same keys again and again, as he very 
properly understood which keys best suit string instruments. The 
exact numbers, counting each sonata of ‘The Seven Last Words,’ 
stand thus : 
flat major ... 13 quarteis 
flat major ... 
major 
major 
major 
major 
major 
major 
minor 
minor 
minor 
minor 
minor 

F sharp minor ... 

No wonder players invented nicknames as a rough-and-ready guide 
through the maze. I have noted all I could collect. Most explain 
themselves, but a few call for comment. In 1789 Salomon sent Bland, 
the London music publisher, to Vienna to negotiate the purchase 
of some new compositions by Haydn. One morning Bland happened 
to enter Haydn’s room just as he was shaving. ‘I'd give my best 
quartet for a good razor,’ exclaimed Haydn. Bland rose to his 
chance, rushed to his lodging, returned with his own razors in good 
English steel, and claimed a quartet in return. He got the F major, 
op. 55, now known as ‘ The Razor.’ The quartets of op. 33 have 
several appellations. The name ‘ Jungfern’ came from a picture 
on the title page; the soubriquet ‘How do you do?’ was given 
because the words exactly fitted the opening phrase. The ‘ Kaiser ’ 
Quartet gets its name from the set of variations on the Austrian 
National Anthem. The ‘ Sunrise’ (B flat, op. 76) is so called from 
the beautiful sustained growth of the first subject. Only the very last 
quartet, which Haydn began in 1808, and tried in vain to finish, 
contains a name of his own giving. ‘ Es ist mein letztes Kind,’ he 
said, ‘Ich habe vergebens auf Zunahme meiner Kraften und auf 
eine giinstige Stimmung gehofft, um noch ein Allegro hinzufiigen zu 
kénnen.’) In place of the last movement he put the subject for a 
canon on the words ‘ Hin ist alle meine Kraft, alt und sehwach bin 
ich,’ from his vocal quartet ‘ Der Greis.’ 


Another matter. The traces of Croatian folk-song are strong enough 
in Haydn’s quartets to demand attention. I have noted them 


_ 


(3) It is my youngest child, and I had hoped, but in vain, that I might 
feel stronger and in the right mood to be able to add an Allegro. 
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according to the data given by Sir Henry Hadow in his book, Haydn 
as a Croatian composer. 

In two cases the dedications of the quartets are ambiguous. With 
regard to op. 17 (Payne, Nos. 25-30) the inscription on the title page 
of the early edition by Hummel reads : ‘ Dediés & Monsieur Archibald 
Hope Par Jean Julian Hummel, Composés par Guiseppe Haydn,’ 
which looks as if Hummel had made the dedication—a high-handed 
proceeding! Opus 54, 55, and 64 are dedicated to a gentleman whom 
the different editions refer to variously as Herr Dost, Dort, or Tost. 

Notwithstanding long search, one or two gaps still remain in my 
list. No serial numbers were obtainable for Holle’s edition, but 
fortunately Herr van Hoboken says this was unimportant. 

Finally I wish to thank all the people who have given me such 
generous assistance and advice. To tell their kindness would require 
an article to itself, but I must record their names. The Principal (Dr. 
McEwen), Dr. William Wallace, and Mr. Renaut, of the Royal 
Academy of Music, a very home of Haydn in England with a fine 
library of his works, where I was made at home during my researches. 
Professor Otto Deutsch and Herr Anthony van Hoboken of Vienna for 
revision and information; also Professor Donald Tovey and Dr. Mary 
Grierson of Edinburgh; Mr. W. W. Cobbett, the chamber music 
authority, for his encouragement and loan of books. Sir Henry 
Hadow, Sheffield University, and Mr. Oldman, British Museum ; 
Maddle. Pereira, Paris; the Director of the State Library and Herr 
Leo Liepmannsohn in Berlin; Friulein Louise Meurer, and the 
Librarian, Hochschule fiir Musik, Cologne; Miss Editha Knocker, 
Cecilia Gates, Katharine Kendall, Ethel Henry Bird, and Dorothy 
Jones; Mr. Lionel Tertis, W. E. Whitehouse, Herbert Walenn, 
Rupert Erlebach, H. Goldie (the two latter of the Royal College of 
Musie Library), Messrs. Augener, and finally, Mr. A. H. Fox 
Strangways, at whose request this list was undertaken and whose 


assistance during its preparation has been great. 
Manton M. Scorr. 


The abbreviations in my list are as follows:—S=Score; Pts.=Parts: 
O=Oeceuvre; Cah.=Cahier; L=Livre; Hft. = Heft. 

A cqpitel letter denotes the major key; a emall letter the minor: — 
Thus, D=D major; d=D minor. 

The thematic index attached to this article is that of the key edition, 
Payne (Eulenburg), It has been reprinted by courtesy of Messrs. Goodwin and 
Tabb from their blocks, and therefore includes some details relevant to their 
purposes, but unnecessary here, ¢.g., the publisher’s numbers, and some 
sporadic references to Peters’ Edition. 
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Op.1, NO 1” Adagio. Op 2 2,N°6 
Ausgabe NO 52 dol Pet. N63. 
2. molto 0-3, NO 4. 
Pet. 
14. 
a 
me 
4. Presto mezza voce Pet. N° 65 
16. Allegro moderato Op.3, 4. 


Allegro 
Pet 
_ Allegro molto Op. 2, N9 8. 
Pet. N9 60. 
Op. 2, N° 4. 
Pet. Noes, | 186 
Pet. N° 62 


q 
6 Pet. N° 67. 
Presto ageal 
Op.1,N2 6 Op. 8,N? 8. 

Pet. NO 68, 
7. Allegro Op. 2, NO 4. 
Pet. NO 46. 
4 
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23. 
Poco Adagio Op.9, NO 
187 
Presto 
Pet. N° 48. 
Pet. N° 4. 
Moderato Op.17, N92. 


“Andante grazioso 


487 it? 


28. Op 17,N°4 
Moderato 


* Moderato 


Allegro moderato 


Op 20, N°2 


soo 


mf 


34. 
Allegro di molto Op.80, HPS 


33. 
Allegro moderato. Op. 20, N°6 


6. oP. 20, 


ws 
Op. 88, N° 2. 


Allegro moderato, cantabile 


moderato Op.83,NO 8 


40. 
Allegre 


Vivace assal Op.83, N°6 


Op. 83, 


42. Vv eee, assal. 


Op 20, N° 3 
Allegro con spirito. | 
is 
| 
Pet. NO2. 
up. 17, N° 8 
Pet 
| 
| 
| 
F 
30. = Op.t7, NOB 
Presto 
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43. Sonata 8, 


Andante ed innogentemente. 


_ Ve ello. 
dol 


57. Allegro con brio 


staccato 


50-56 
i 
Muestoso ed Adagio 


Sonata 1. 


Sonata 2. 


Grave e cantabile 


| 
Sonata 4. 
Largo. 
Sonata 5 
ata 
Op. 60, Adagio 
| 
46 Sonata 6. 
° Op. 60, N98. Lento. 
mf 
Large, Sonata 7. 
4 Allegro moderato. Op. 50, N°6 54 = 
» “Vivac o2. 
9. 
0 | | 
162 
62. 
Vivace assat OP 
~ J 
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63. 


Allegro modéfato 


ro, Op.74,N°2 
70. Adagio Violl 
= ~ 
f 


Op 71, N° 8. 
Vivace. 


71. 


72. Allegro 
148 = i? if per 
crese 
7. Op.74, N° 2 


Allegro spirituose. 


4. 
Allegro. 


Op.74, N98 


75. Allegro con spirit. Op.76,N? 


97. p.76, N° 3. 


Allegro Kaiser-Quartett.) 


80. 


62)83. 


Andante grazioso. Op.103. 


64. Allegro spirituoso. Op.64,N°2 f 
65. Op.64, N93 
7 
| 
staccato 78. Op.76,N? 4 
Allegro con spirito. pe 
| 
79 Op.78, N96 
Allegretto. 
y mo 
Allegretto. Op.76, N° 6. 
? f 
mf 
i 82. Allegro moderato Op.77, N° 2. 


Op. 


Op. 
Op. 
Op. 
Op. 


Op 


Op. 
Op. 
Op. 


Op. 


Op. 


Op. 
Op. 
Op. 3. 
Op. 
Op. 3. 
Op. 3. 
Op. 
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Opus and Key. 


B flat 


MUSIC AND 


Date, Dedication, 
Nicknames, Remarks. 


1750 (or 1755, according to 
Pohl) 

No. 1. im Jahr 1750 fiir Baron 
Furenberg. (Heckel) 

**La Chasse 


A version of Haydn's First 
Symphony. Pohl I. 290 and 
337. Not included among 
quartets in Haydn's cata- 
logue 


Originally a Divertimento for 
Sextet—strings and two 
horns. Pohl I. 338 


Originally a Divertimento for 
Sextet—strings and two 
horns. Ditto 

About 1767 

Fantasia con Variazioni. 

With Bagpipe Minuet 


2nd movement Andante— 


Serenade ”’ 


LETTERS 

3 

23] 3 
Payne 
= | Eulenburg. 

a} 


| 


17 


18 


Payne (S) 
Hulenburg 
1864-65 
Mannheim 
Heckel 
Miniature 
Score 


LIST OF 
Vienna 
Artaria 
Separate 
Edition. Collection 
Pl 
an 
tic 
Ta 
Cc 
Ce 


1846-61 
Brunswick 
Litolff 
(Pts.) 


No. 1 


17 


18 


— 
iy 
| 
~ i 
1. No. 2. E flat 2 2 2 
o 1. No. 3. D 3] 3 3 
1. No. 4.G 4/4 4 
| 
Gl. 1. No. 6.C 6 6 6 
2. No. 1. A 7| 7 7 
2. No. 2. E 8 
4 
2. No.4. F 10 | 10 10 
2. No. 5.D 11] 11 il 
| 
No. 6. B flat 12 12 
No. 1. E | 13 | 13 13 
No. 2.C | 14] 14 14 
No. 3. G 15 | 15 15 
No. 4. B flat 16 | 16 16 
a 
A is| = 


OF 


lection 


COMPLETE EDITIONS 


Paris. Paris 
Pleyel. Traut. 
Pleyel (1803 Numbers 
and 2nd Edi- |from Referen- 
tion 1820 ?)} ces given in 
(Pts.) Trautwein 
London (Pts.) 
Collard and 
Collard 
No. 1 O. 1. No. 1 
2 O. 1. No. 2 
3 O. 1. No. 3 
4 O. 1. No. 4 
5 O. 1. No. 5 
6 O. 1. No. 6 
7 O. 2. No. 1 
a QO. 2. No. 2 
9 O. 2. No. 
10 O. 2. No. 4 
11 QO. 2. No. 5 
12 O. 2. No. 6 
13 0. 3. L. 1.1 
14 0.3. L. 1.2 
15 0.3. L. 1.3 
16 O. 3. L. 3.4 
17 0. 3. L. 3.6 
18 O. 3. L. 2.6 


Paris. 


Janet. 


Janet et 
Cotelle 


. HAYDN'’S ‘83’ 


Berlin 
Traut- 
wein. 


Berlin 


Bote & Bock 


Bote & Bock 


(Pts.) 
(Hub. Riess) 
1857/61. 
Hft. 21 65 
Hft. 21 66 
Hft. 21. 67 
Hit. 21. 68 
Hit. 22. 69 
Hft. 22. 70 
Hft. 22. 71 
Hft. 22. 72 
Hft. 23. 73 
Hit. 23. 74 
Hft. 23. 75 
Hft. 23. 76 
Hit. 24. 77 
Hft. 24. 78 
Hft. 24. 79 
Hft. 25 80 
Hft. 25. 81 
Hft. 25. 82 


Dresden 


Lipinski 


(C. Lipin- 

ski) 
Paul 

1848/52. 
Out of 
print. 


66 


Leipzig 


Peters (Old) 


Peters (Old) 
Pts. 1863. 


Cah No. 1 


Cah 
Cah 
Cah 


Cah 


Cah 
Cah. 
Cah. 


Cah. % 


Cah. 2 
Cah. 


Cah. 
Cah. 
Cah. 


Cah. 


4 


Cah. 22. 


Cah. 22. 


Cah. 


22. 


Leipzig 
Peters 
(New). 


Peters 
(New) 
Pts 


69 
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| Leipzig 


Kistner. 


| (R 
J okisch) 
Kistner 
1896 
| (Leng 
nick. Pts 
Chester's 
Thematic 
Refer 
ence 
Book of 
Minia- 
ture 
Scores 


|_| 
| | | 
Lai 
58 65 Pe 52 ! 
59 = 18. No. 2 53 2 
60 67 18. No. 3 54 | 3 
61 68 18. No.4 bS 4 
62 | 69 19. No.1 56 5 
63 70 19. No. 2 57 6 
64 71 19. No. 3 58 ? , 
65 72 19. No. 4 59 s 
66 73 EO. No. 1 60 9 
67 74 | i No. 2 61 10 
68 0.No.3] 62 11 
69 76 0. No.4 63 12 
70 77 21. No.1 64 13 
71 78 21. No. 2 65 14 ; 
72 79 21. No.3 66 15 
73 80 67 16 
«(| 81 No.2] 68 17 
| 75 | 82 No.5} 18 
| 
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Opus and Key. 


Op. 9. 


Op. 9. No. 2 


No, 5 


. B flat 


. 9. No. 6. 


Op 
Op 
Op. 9. 
Op 
Op 


. 17. No. 1. E 


Op. 17. 
Op. 


Op. 


17. 
17. 
Op. 17. 
Op. 17. 


Op. 20. 


omposed 1774 Pub- 
lished first in Paris. 
Correct’dinArtaria’s 


. E flat 


G 
D 
E flat 


edition, (Opus 32). 


Op. 20. No. 


Op. 20. No. 3. g 


Op. 20. No. 4. D 


Op. 20. No. 5. f 


Op. 20. No. 6. A 
Op. 33. No. 1. b 


Op. 38. No. 2. E dat 


MUSIC AND LETTERS 


Date, Dedication, 
Nicknames, Remarks. 


‘| Published first in Paris (abt. 


1775) 


Composed about 1771. First 
published Paris about 1775. 


Dedicated to Archibald 
Hope by Jean Julien 
Hummel. Also to F. C. 
Stolkert. 

Recitative.” Pub. 1803. 


(2nd Edition 1809/10) 

ist Movement, Croatian Spring 
Song, Proljece ”’ 

Nicolaus Zmeskall von Dom- 
anovecz gewidmet. V. Pub. 
1800. This set of Six 
Quartets was known to con- 
temporaries as ‘‘ Die grossen 
Quartette.”” Also known in 
Berlin under the name of 
“Sonnen - quartette,” 
because a Sun—the pub- 
lisher’s trade mark— 
appeared on the title page 

With Bagpipe Minuet 


The Row in Venice 


Probably the Quartet Haydn 
showed Gluck when he visited 
Vienna in 1776 


1. Prince Esterhazy gewidmet. 
Published 1782. Orig. Ed. 

2. Dem russischen Grossfiir- 
sten Paul gewidmet. ‘‘ The 
Six Russian Quartets,”’ also 
known as “ Gli Scherzi”’ and 
the “ Jungfern Quartets” 


“The Joke” 


© Thematic List. 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


25 


26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


31 


38 


Pohl’s List. 


to 


32 


33 


34 


35 


38 


39 


40 


Payne 
Eulenburg. 


38 


Vienna 
Artaria. 
Separate 
ition. Collection. 
Op. I No. 1. | Op. I No. 1 
Qu. I Qu. I 
» 
» I 
Op. 1 No. 2 | Op. I No. 2 
Qu. I Qu. I 
o 
, il 
Op. 2 No. 1 | Op. 2 No.1 
Qu. I ul 
» II 
Ill 
Op. 2 No. 2 | Op. 2 No. 2 
Qu. I Qu. I 
= 
Op. 32 No. I Op. 3 
Qu. I Qu. I 
Op. 32 No. 2 Qu. V 
Qu. 2 
Qu. 3 Qu. VI 
Qu. 1 Qu. IV 
Qu. 3 Qu. III 
Qu. 2 Qu. Il 
Op. 33 
No. 3 No. III 
No. 2 No. II 


(21 


|| 
| 
a | 
| 
(ec 
ye 
No. 3.G 21 
No. 4. d 22 
| 23 
ot ae No. 2. F 28 26 
No. 29 27 
No. 4. 8 30 28 
aoe No. 5. 31 29 
ARES: No. 6 = 30 
31 
| 
34] 36 34 
36 | = 36 
37 | 87 
| 
4 


(connu 9 Ple- 
yel reprint.) 
20 


21 


24 
25 


(2me Livraisn 
0.5 (No. 1) 


26 (No. 2) 

27 (No. 3) 

28 (No. 4) 

29 (No. 5) 

30 (No. 6) 
31 


Paris. 


Traut. 


0. 9. L. 5, 20. 
O. 9. L. 1. 
O. 9. L. 2. 
O. 9. L. 2. 
O. 9. L. 2. 


0.17. L. 6. 27. 


0.17. L. 6. 28. 
O. 17. L. 1. 
O. 17. L. 2. 
O. 17. L. 2. 
O. 17. L. 2. 


O. 20. L. 1. 


O. 20. L. 1. 


O. 20. L. 1. 
O. 20. L. 2. 


10.20. L. 7. 37. 


O. 20. L. 2. 
O. 33. L. 1. 


O. 33. L. 8. 


No. 40. 


14 
15 
16 


17 


18 
19 


20 


HAYDN’S ‘83’ 


Berlin. 
Traut- 
wein. 


49 


20 


55 


24 


Berlin. 
Bote & Bock. 
1. 1 
Hft. 1 2 
Hft. 1 3 
Hft. 2 4 
Hit. 2 5 
Hft. 2 6 
Hft. 3 7 
Hit. 3 
Hft. 3. 
Hft. 4 10 
Hft. 4 11 
Hft. 4 12 
Hit. 5 13 
Hft. 5. 14 
Hft. 5. 15 
Hft. 6. 16 
Hft. 6. 17 
Hft. 6. 18 
Hft. 7. 20 


Dresden. 
Lipinski. 


14 
15 
16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


Leipzig. 


Peters (Old). 


| Cah. 
Cah. 
Cah. 
Cah. 
Cah. 
Cah. 
Cah. 


Cah. 
Cah. 
Cah. 
Cah. 
Cah. 
Cah. 


Cah. 
Cah. 


Cah. 


15. 


. No. 2 
. No. 3 
.No.1 


. No. 2 


. No. 3 
8. No.1 


No. 2 


No.1] 
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Leipzig.| Leipzig 
Peters. 
(New). | Kistner. 
7 
8 20 
9 21 
16 22 
17 23 
18 24 
1 25 
2 26 
3 2? 
4 28 
5 29 
6 30 
43 $1 
44 32 
45 33 
46 34 
47 35 
48 36 
70 37 
71 38 


II 2 7 2 3. No. 2 
ul [| | 3 39 3 8. No.3 
Mo. 2 22 4 29 4 6. No. 1 3 
23 5 | 5 6. No.2 | 
6 | 6 6. No. 3 
No. 1 | 7 8 | 7 1. No.1 
| | | 
| 13 | 1. No. 2 
II | 9 30 | | 9 1. No. 3 
Mo. 2 | 10 26 | | 10 2. No.1 
a 4 11 45 | 11 2. No. 2 
Mr | 12 = | | 12 2. No. 3 
| | 13 = No. 1 
| 
32 38 | | Cah. 15 
VI 33 53 | | Cah. 
(II 35 = 8 | | m | Cah. 
II 36 = | | 


Op. 
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Op. 33 


Op. 


Op. 
Op. 


o4. 


55. 


. No. 


. No. 


Opus and Key. 


or 


. 3. 


. B flat 


. B flat 


E flat 


f sharp 


MUSIC AND LETTERS. 


Date, Dedication, 
Nicknames, Remarks. 


Bird,” or ‘‘ The Birds.” 
(See Brenet’s Biography of 
Haydn, page 117.) 

Joachim’s favourite Quartet. 

Kolofrom Bosnia and Dalmatia 
used in Finale 


How do you do?” 


Date 1785. Published 1809/10 


Friedrich Wilhelm II, Kénig 
von Preussen gewidmet. 
Nos. 1 to 6. 1786. ist Move- 
ment alludes to Folksong 
from Carniola 


“The Dream”’ 


“The Frog,” ‘‘ The House on 
Fire,’’ Row in Vienna,” 

The Seven Last Words. 1789. 
Arranged from Good Friday 
Music, composed for Cadiz 
Cathedral in 1785 


Consisting of Intrada,”’ 
seven slow movements, and 
“Tl Terremoto” 


Dem Grosshandler Tost gewid- 
met, Herrn Dost gewidmet. 
(From Mannheim edition. 
Note the differencein spelling 
in dedication of Op. 55) 


Herrn Tost gewidmet 


Herrn Dort gewidmet. (The 


name appears in Mannheim 
edition spelt as above.) 


=| Haydn's 
© Thematic List. 


40 


41 


59 


60 


Pohl’s List. 


| 


53 


54 


Vienna 
Eulenburg. Separate 
Edition. Collection. 
39 No. 4 No. IV 
40 No. 6 No. VI 
41 No. 1 No. I 
42 No. 5 No. V 
43 Op. 8 Op. 5 
(connu &) 
44 Op. 50 No.1 Op. 6 
XII published No. I 
1787 
45 No. 2 No. II 
46 No. 3 No. III 
47 No. 4 No. IV 
48 No. 5 No. V 
49 No. 6 No. VI 
50 Op. 48/1 ~ 
VII published 
1787 
51 /2 
52 /3 
53 /4 -- 
54 /5 — 
55 /6 
56 /7 
57 Op. 59 No. 1 Op. 7 
VI published No. I 
1789 
(2nd Edition 
1808/9) 
58 No. 2 No. II 
59 Op. 59 No. 3/Op. 7 No. Il 
60 Op. 60 No. 1} Op. 8. No. I 
published 
1790 
(2nd Edit. 
1808/9) 


| 
Hi 33.No.3.¢C | : 
| 
m | 42 
Op. 33. No. G m | 43 
Op. 33. No. 6. D 42] 44 
m4. d | 43) 20 
Op. 1 44] 45 
Op. 50. No. 2 45 | 46 
Op. 50. Nom” 46 | 47 
Op. 50. No. 47 | 48 
Op. 50. No. 5. F 48 | 49 
| Op. 50. No. 6. D 49 | 50 
Biles Op. 51. d | 50 | 
; B flat 
Op. 51. c 51 
ee Op. 51. f 53 
Op. 51. A 54 
Op. 51. 55 
3 Op. 51. E flat & 56 
c 
Op. 1.G | 58 | 51 
| 
Op. 54. No. 2.C 57 | 52 
{ 


+ 
} 
4 


49 
Introduzione} 


50 


51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 


58 


59 


60 


O. 54. L. 


No. 57. 


O. 54. 


O. 55. 


2. 


Paris. 


Janet. 


21 


30 


32 


33 


34 


HAYDN’S ‘83’ 


47 


$1 


Berlin. 
Bote & Bock. 
Hit. 7. 21 
Hft. 8. 22 
Hft. 8. 23 
Hit. 8. 24 
Hft. 8. 25 
Hft. 9. 27 
Hft. 9. 28 
Hft. 10. 29 
Hft. 10. 30 
Hft. 10. 31 
Hft. 11. 32 
Hft. 11. 382 
Hit. 11. 338 
Hft. 11. 34 
Hft. 11. 35 
Hit. 11. 36 
Hft. 11. 37 
Hft. 11. 38 
Hft. 12. 40 
Hit. 12. 39 
Hft. 12. 41 
Hft. 13. 42 


Dresden. Leipzig. 
Lipinski.| Peters (Old) 

|Cah. 23. No. 3 
22 Cah. 24. No.1 
23 Cah. 24. No. 2 
24 Cah. 24. No. 3 
25 Cah. 5.No.3 
26 Cah. 4. No.1 
27 Cah. 4. No.2 
28 Cah. 4. No.3 
29 Cah. 9. No.1 
30 Cah. 9. No.2 
31 Cah. 9. No. 3 
32 Cah. 25. 
Nos. 1 to7 
33 
34 
35 
B6 
37 
38 
39 Cah. 7. No.1 
40 Cah. 7.No.2 
41 Cah, 7. No.3 
42 Cah. 8. No.1 
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Leipzig. | Leipzig. 
Peters. 

(New). | Kistner. 
72 39 
73 40 
74 41 
76 42 
15 43 
10 44 
il 45 
12 46 
25 47 
26 48 
27 49 
76 77 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 - 

81 
82 
19 50 
20 51 
21 52 
22 53 


Paris. Paris. | Berlin. 
Traut- 
Pleyel. Traut. | 
‘tion. | 
| 
| 
VI 40 O. 33. L. 2. 22 “6 | 
I 44 O. 33. L. 8. 23 5 | 
No. 43. 
y 42 O. 33. L. 2. 24 57 | 
; 43 O. 77. 50 | 
| 
44 0.50.L.1.| 23 | 
I 
5 O. 50. L. 1. 2 | 
45 0.1.1 26 4 | 
i 5 2 | 
-_ 46 O. 50. L. 1 27 22 | 
. 47 O. 50. L. 9. 29 9 | 
I\ No. 49. | 
y 48 O. 50. L. 2. 25 se | 
. 60. L. 2. 2 | 
VI 
O. 51. 76 
= O. 51. 76 
O. 51. 77 
O. 51. 73 | 
O. 51. 79 | 
O. 51. 80 
O. 51. 81 
O. 51. 82 
; = O. 54. = 25 
| 
| 
= 7 = = | 
. 
o. I | | 


Op. 55. 
Op. 64. 
Op. 64. 


Op. 74. 


Op. 76. 


Op. 74. 


Op. 76. 


Op. 76. 


Op. 76. 
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No. 
No. 
No. 


. No. 
. No. 


. No. 


. No. 
. No. 


. No. 


. No. 
. No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


3. 


1. 


2. 


Opus and Key. 


Op. 55. No.2. f&F | 


B flat 


3. B flat 


. B flat 


‘Herrn Dort gewidmet 


MUSIC AND 


Date, Dedication, 
Nicknames, Remarks. 


The Razor.” 
Herrn Dort gewidmet. 


Herrn Dort gewidmet. Auto- 
graph, Royal College, London 

Herrn Dort gewidmet. 
Published 1805/6 

Herrn Dort gewidmet. 


Herrn Dort gewidmet. (Mit 
dem als Studie der III Lage 
bekannten Trio des Menu- 
etts, Altmann) 

Herrn Dort gewidmet. Pub- 
lished 1805/6. ‘‘ Hornpipe,” 
also ‘“‘ The Lark.”” Lerchen- 
quartett (Altmann) 

Herrn Dort gewidmet 


Dem Grafen Antoine Appony 
widmet. 1793. (Croatian 
arch in ist Movement. X. 

Published 1795) 
Ditto, ditto, 1793 


Ditto, ditto, 


In Mannheim edition “ Die 
englische Quartette.”’ Grafen 
Appony gewidmet. 1793. 
IV. Published 1796. 


Ditto, ditto, ditto 
(2nd Edition 1806/7) 
Croatianinfluencein F Finale 

Ditto, ditto, ditto 

“The Rider.” Mannheim 
edition “ sogenannte Reiter 

Quartett mit dem Largo in 
E dur.”’ 

Dem Grafen Joseph Erdédy 
gewidmet. “The Farm- 
yard’’(?) VII. Published 1799 

Dem Grafen Erdédy gewidmet. 

“Quinten -Quartet,” with 
the ‘“‘ Hexen-Minuett,” “The 
Bell,” (?) The Donkey ” /?) 

Dem Grafen Erdédy gewidmet. 
Kaiser. Theme for the 
Variations (Austrian 
National Hymn) is founded 
on a Folk tune known in 
several districts in Croatia, 
notably Kolnov & Cembe 

Dem Grafen Erdédy gewidmet. 
“The Sunrise.” XII. Pub- 
lished 1791. (2nd Edition 
1808/9) 


LETTERS 


Haydn's 
o & 'Thematic List. 


o 


66 


63 


64 


73 


74 


75 


76 


77 


78 


Pohl’s List. 


o 
| 


57 


61 


69 


70 


71 


72 


73 


74 


75 


76 


77 


78 


Payne 
Eulenburg. 


67 


69 


70 


71 


72 


73 


75 


76 


77 


78 


Vienna 
Artaria. 
Separate 
Edition. Collection. 

No. 2 No. II 

No. 3 No. III 
Op. 64 No. 1} Op. 9 No. I 

No. 2 No. II 

No. 3 No. IIl 
Op. 65 No.1 No. IV 

No. 2 No. V 

No. 3 No. VI 
Op. 73 No. 1/Op. 10 No. ] 

No. 2 No. II 

No. 3 No. Ill 
Op. 74 No. 1/Op. 11 No. I 

No. 2 No. II 

No. 3 No. III 
Op. 75 No. 12 No. I 

No. 2 No. Il 

No. 3 No. Ill 
Op. 76 No. 1/Op. 13 No. I 


| 
ac | = 63 
gb 58 64 
Op. = 59 65 
Raa” Op. 64 4G m | 60 66 
Op. 64M 5. D =| = 
Op. 6. E flat m | 62 Ga 
Be, Op. 71 1. B flat 69; = = 
ba Op. 71M 2. D 70| = = 
| 
| =| = = 
= = = 


ion. 


0. 


I 


I 


63 


64 


69 


70 


71 


73 


74 


75 


76 


77 


78 


O. 64. L. 13. 


O, 72. 15. 


O. 76. I,. 1. 


O. 25. L. 17. 


O. 76. L. 2. 


47 


48 


49 


50 


51 


52 


HAYDN’S ‘83’ 


12 


18 
33 


16 


11 


19 


43 


21 


Berlin. 
Bote & Bock. 
13. 43 
Hm. 18. 44 
Hft. 14. 47 
Hft. 15. 50 
Hit. 15. 49 
Hit. 15. 48 
Hft. 14. 46 
Hft. 14. 46 
Hit. 16 
Hft. 16. 42 
16. 53 
Hit. 17 54 
Hft. 17. 655 
Hit. 17. 56 
Hft. 18. 57 
Hft. 18. 58 
Hft. 18. 59 
Hit. 19. 60 


Dresden. 
Lipinski. 


43 
44 
45 
46 
47 


48 


49 


51 


52 


63 


54 


56 


57 


58 


59 


60 


Leipzig. 


Cah, 
Cah. 
Cah. 
Cah. 
Cah. 


Cah. 


Cah 


Cah. 


Cah 


Cah. 


Cah. 


Cah. 


Cah. 


8. 


11. 


11. 


il. 


12 


12. 


13. 


. 13. 


13. 


10. 


14. 


14. 


17. 


| Peters (Old). 


8. No.2 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. ! 


No. 


3 


1 


36 


87 


39 


28 


29 


30 


40 


41 


42 


49 


59 


63 


64 


65 


67 


70 
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ee 4 Paris. Paris. Paris. | Berli | | HC Leipzig.} Leipzig. 
Trau Peters. 
= ; Pleyel. Traut. Janet. wei! Bae (New). | Kistner. 
35 52 | 23 
iT 62 O. 55. 36 41 | 2 55 
or &§ 65 O. 64. L. 1. 40 34 | 31 56 
I 68 O. 64. L. 1. 41 23 | 32 57 
67 0. 64.L.1. | 3? | 87 | 33 58 
66 O. 64.1. 13.] 42 17 | - MNo.1| 34 = 
No. 71. 
| = | 2 | 35 60 
No. 67. | 
= O. 64. 1. 2. 39 35 | 5o No.3} 
= 98. 28. 43 = = 62 
No. 72. 
= O. 71 44 i | Cahm No. 2 38 = 
= O. 71. 45 m= |Cah. No.3| mm = 
72 O. 72. L. 15. 46 = = = 
No. 75 ND 
No. 75. 
O. 74. 36 | Cah. 10. Ne. 3 | 
= O. 76. L. 1. = = = No.1) 68 
No. 80. 
Ig = = = 71 


MUSIC AND LETTERS. 


23] Vienna 
Opus and Key. Date, Dedication, = Payne 
Nicknames, Remarks. 5 Eulenburg. Separate 
= Edition. Collection. 
Op. 76. No. 5. D Dem Grafen Erdédy gewidmet.; 79 | 79 79 No. 2 ae S:: 
(Mit dem Largo in Fis-dur) 
Altmann. Croationinfluence 
in Finale 
Op. 76. No. 6. E flat | Dem Grafen Erdédy gewidmet | 80 | 80 80 Op. 76 No. 8jOp.13 No.III 
Op. 77, Nu 1.G 1799. Dem Fiirsten Lobkowitz| 81 | 81 81 Op. 77 No. 1/Op. 14 No. I 
gewidmet. Croatian in- 
fluence in Adagioand Finale. 
IX published 1802. Second 
edition 1806/7. Autograph 
in the possession of Prince 
Esterhazy. 
Op. 77. No. 2. F Ditto, ditto, ditto 82 | 82 82 No. 2 No. II 
Mit Marcia in D dur (Altmann) 
“Wait till the Clouds roll 
by ”’ 
Op. 103. B flat 1803. Gedr. 1806. V published | — | 83 83 No. 3 No. III 
1807. Dem Grafen Fries 
gewidmet. Le dernier 
Quatuor (unfinished) 
Joseph Haydn's Visitenkarte 
—*' Hin ist alle meine Kraft, 
, alt and schwach bin ich.” 


N.B.—An apocryphal String Quartet was published as Op. 92 in Brunswick (Verlag “‘ auf der Héhe ”’). 
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ii 

} 


II 


Pleyel 


HAYDN’S ‘83’ 


40 


14 


83 


Berlin. 


Bote & Bock. 


Hit. 19. 61 


Hft. 19. 62 


Hft. 20. 63 


Hft. 20. 64 


Hft. 25 83 


Dresden. 
Lipinski. 


61 


62 


63 


64 


83 


Leipzig. 
Peters (Old). 


Cah. 17. No. 2 


Cah. 5. No.2 


Cah. 25. No. 8 


229 


Leipzig. 
Peters. 
(New). 


13 


14 


Leipzig. 


Kistner. 


72 


74 


76 


Paris. Paris. Paris. | Berlin. | | | | 
Traut- 
Traut. Janet. | wein. | 
‘tion. | | | 
i 79 U. 76. L. 18. 53 30 = 
No. 82. 
NoII 80 O. 76. L. 2 D4 = FP = Cah. 17. No. 3 51 | 
No. I = 2a. 5D 6 = Cah. 5. No.1 = 75 
— No. 84. 
No. 85 
83 O. 103. = | 85 


THE MUSICAL FORM OF THE MADRIGAL 


Ir is only within recent years that we have been able to form an 
adequate conception of the musical history of the sixteenth century ; 
indeed, we are still only in the stage of beginning te understand it. 
Much research still remains to be done, especially in the department 
of instrumental music, and even when that has been made more 
accessible to us, there still remains the important problem of summing 
up the whole century and surveying its music as a whole. The 
historians of the age of Ambros were interested chiefly in church 
music and regarded Palestrina as the one great outstanding figure 
of the period. The general idea was that Palestrina represented the 
climax of Gothic art in music, and that the Renaissance, as far as 
music was concerned, did not begin until the days of Peri, Caccini and 
Monteverdi. If we reflect for a moment that Palestrina composed 
his Masses for performance in a chapel decorated with frescoes by 
Michelangelo, which must have been perpetually before his eyes, it 
is inconceivable that his music should have represented a Gothic 
conception of the art. The Renaissance, in fact, was already past 
history in the days of Palestrina, and his music belongs to the days 
of the Catholic reaction and to the spirit which caused Michelangelo's 
nude figures to be painted over with decent drapery. Musical 
historians have for some reason been quietly content to suppose that 
music is an art which is always behind the times and that it does 
not attempt to express the characteristic emotions of any period until 
the other arts, such as architecture, painting and poetry, have long 
finished with them. 


This attitude towards music is obviously absurd and is equally 
obviously based on ignorance of facts. As far as the sixteenth century 
was concerned the ignorance was for a long time justifiable enough ; 
the bulk of the music of the period was inaccessible. Thanks to 
Sandberger, Einstein, Fellowes and others too numerous to mention, 
the secular music of the sixteenth century has been to a large extent 
reprinted, and better still, a great deal of it is at the present day 
being constantly performed, so that we are now much better able to 
form a judgment on it and see the truth with our own eyes. We can 
see now that it is the madrigal and not the Mass or motet which can 
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really explain that century to us. Jeppesen has shown clearly that 
Palestrina, despite his wonderful accomplishment of technique, is for 
musical history simply a cul-de-sac. 

The word * madrigal’ has generally been used, as I confess to 
having used it in the previous paragraph, to cover all types of secular 
music for more than one voice, but such usage is improper, and we 
ought clearly to distinguish the different forms employed in vocal 
music in various countries. We ought not only to distinguish the 
obviously different forms, such as madrigal, ballet, frottola, etc., but 
we ought to study all this music from the point of view of musical 
form in the more scientific sense. It is curious that theorists have 
hitherto paid little attention to musical form before 1600, and even 
during the seventeenth century the varieties of form have been little 
analysed. Text-books of form generally take the classical sonata as 
their starting point ; they go back to Corelli or a little earlier in order 
to show the formal ancestry of C. P. E. Bach and Haydn, but they 
seldom even tackle the formal problems of Handel and J. 8. Bach. 
It has been tacitly assumed that ‘ form ' is a quality of ‘ classical ’ 
music only, and that it is almost exclusively a quality of instrumental 
music. Perhaps it is a relic of the romantic tradition that vocal 
music should be supposed to have no form of its own, and that form 
in vocal music is entirely dependent on the words to which music 
is set. 

Historians who have dealt with the sixteenth century have either 
been interested primarily in the ecclesiastical modes, especially when 
they were concerned chiefly with sacred music, or in the early sugges- 
tions of modern harmonic progressions. In both cases they have 
exhibited what a German professor once called Kurzhérigkeit, ‘ short- 
hearingness ’ as analogous to short-sightedness—the characteristic of 
the pianist who can understand only the one bar which he is playing and 
has no vision of the movement as a whole. It is a dangerous thing 
to pick out single progressions which are harmonically interesting; it 
tempts us to find the rest of the work dull, and prevents us from 
seeing the broad outlines, which are of far greater importance. We 
can never rightly understand any piece of music unless we under- 
stand its general rhythmical shape; and most readers will probably 
agree with me in saying that the general rhythmical shapes of 
sixteenth century vocal music are singularly hard to grasp. 

Form in the days of the classical sonata generally means the 
grouping of melodie subjects in various keys, tonic, dominant and 
others. But we cannot apply this system to the sixteenth century, 
because the classical key-system had not yet been evolved. Yet it 
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would be absurd to say that sixteenth century music had no form ; one 
might as well say that sixteenth century English had no grammar or 
syntax. All music has form of some kind, for without some kind of 
form it would not be music at all in an artistic sense. Our problem 
is to find out what actually was the formal basis of music in the days 
before classical tonality had become established. How and when 
classical tonality first began to be suggested and then gradually 
established will naturally be a very important problem to be 
investigated. 

The first step towards classical tonality is the discovery of the 
dominant cadence. In medieval music the natural cadence is the 
melodie cadence, the fall by a whole tone to the * final ’ of the mode 
—E to D in the Dorian, A to G in the Mixolydian. If the falling part 
is sung by the lowest voice, the harmony above it will naturally be a 
suspended 7 6. Later comes a moment when the composers began 
basing their cadence on a rising fourth—A to D or D to G. In the 
earlier stages this was not done openly or directly, but it was arrived 
at in practice by the crossing of parts. The dominant cadence is not 
written in any one part, but it is heard when the parts are sung 
together. 

It is not my purpose to pursue the history of the dominant cadence 
here in detail; what I want to point out is that the development of the 
dominant principle coincides with the development of stress-accent 
as the controlling force in musical form. Throughout the sixteenth 
century we shall find that the incipient sense of classical tonality is 
always most strongly to be felt in the music which is 
most vigorously accented. Form, rhythm and tonality are in fact 
inseparably bound up with one another, and they ought to 
be studied as inseparable things. If this principle were adopted in 
ordinary theoretical teaching, pup:'s would have far less difficulty in 
understanding the problems of modern music as well as those of 
the past. 

Practically all the music of the sixteenth century is based on the 
form of the medieval song, the Lied or chanson. It is convenient 
to call it by the name of chanson, as that is the term generally 
accepted by historians for the Netherlandish type which towards the 
middle and end of the fifteenth century was harmonised in simple 
imitative counterpoint. It is originally a simple strophic song like 
any of the Latin hymns or such things as are called folk-songs because 
the names of their composers do not happen to be known. The 
metrical scheme of the verse varied in different countries and in 
different languages, but the simplest type is that consisting of four 
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strains, and, generally speaking, it is the four-strain type which can 
be traced most easily throughout the centuries. 


There are three aspects of the chanson and if it is to be developed 
into something else the composer may concentrate his attention on 
any one of these three. It may be considered as a song, that is, as a 
setting of words. When composers concentrate on the words and on 
the emotional expression of them the chanson develops into the 
Italian madrigal; later on the madrigal develops into recitative and 
opera. Secondly, the chanson may be considered as to harmony and 
rhythm. When harmony and rhythm are made to take the most 
important place, and the harmony is considered vertically rather than 
horizontally, we get the dance form, which in many of the sixteenth 
century lute tablatures reduces itself to the most commonplace type 
of ‘ vamping.’ Thirdly, we may consider the chanson as a piece of 
imitative counterpoint ; this leads us naturally to the canzona and to 
the fugue of the seventeenth century. 


Further, we shall find in the course of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries that these three types of composition interact on one 
another; they interact even in the eighteenth century and indeed 
interaction of formal principles must be an eternal and ever increasing 
phenomenon throughout the history of artistic music. For instance, 
the dance and the fugue interact ; I am not here alluding to complete 
fugues in dance rhythms or to dances which are constructed on the 
lines of fugue. The examples in J. 8. Bach’s suites are too obvious 
to need pointing out; the neatest example of all is the comic fugal 
variation in the ‘ Goldberg’ variations. The interaction of dance 
and fugue to which I wish to draw attention for the moment is of a 
less conspicuous nature just because it is so common to all the music 
of Bach’s period. Most of the instrumental music of the seventeenth 
century is either definitely dance music, that is, dance music 
composed to be danced to, not as ‘ artistic music,’ or else it is written 
in contrapuntal forms. The imitative opening was so habitual a 
device that later on it became a fixed habit, and composers, when 
writing for a single voice or instrument, seem to want that voice or 
instrument to work out a fugue all by itself; it sings the subject, and 
then immediately proceeds to sing the answer. This habit explains 
many of the very curious forms that we find in the vocal music of the 
seventeenth century, as for example in the cantatas and operas of 
Stradella and in the early church music of Alessandro Scarlatti. 
But at the same time the dance forms, with their regular rhythmical 
accents, were establishing classical tonality and the primitive type of 
what is generally called sonata form—the binary form of Corelli's 
dances and Domenico Scarlatti’s sonatas. In these latter the 
* subject and answer ’ type of theme is very common. 
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I have made this long digression from the music of the madrigals 
because it is easier to illustrate principles of composition from music 
which is well known. The reader will no doubt be well accustomed to 
the analysis of eighteenth century music and will easily recall plenty 
of familiar examples, so that he will have no difficulty in grasping the 
underlying principles involved. The music of the sixteenth century 
is less familiar and it has not been subjected to analysis in the 
ordinary textbooks of form, so that at first sight it may be difficult 
to see the underlying principles and to regard this music from a 
formal point of view. 

I do not propose in this paper to say much about the development 
of the dance or of the fugue out of the chanson; I am here concerned 
mainly with the madrigal, and the dance and fugue will interest us 
only in so far as they interact with the madrigal. The creators of the 
madrigal were almost all of them Netherlanders, not Italians. Italy 
was overrun with Netherlandish composers attached to the various 
small courts; the Italian aristocracy preferred foreign musicians to 
natives, just as the English and German aristocracy of the eighteenth 
century preferred Italian composers to those of their own nationality. 
The first music printed by Petrucci in 1500 was Netherlandish. The 
madrigal arose, as Cesari has well pointed out, from the contact of 
the Netherlandish composers with the Italian poets. Madrigals were 
composed for the pleasure of a highly cultivated literary society. 
Literary expression was the dominating feature of the madrigal and 
we can watch it becoming more and more literary from the days of 
Areadelt to those of Marenzio and Monteverdi, until with Gesualdo it 
almost falls to pieces from the exaggeration of literary expression and 
in the hands of Monteverdi it becomes opera. 

The chanson form is always the underlying skeleton of it. The 
various types may be very conveniently studied in the two volumes 
of Ausgewihlte Madrigale edited by William Barclay Squire and 
published by Breitkopf and Hirtel. One volume contains English 
madrigals, the other foreign. A glimpse at the technical method 
may be easily obtained by reading first Arcadelt’s madrigal ‘ Tl bianco 
e dolee cigno’ and then Orazio Vecchi’s free transcription of it. 
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Arcadelt sets the words expressively, but with great simplicity. The 
chanson form is perfectly clear throughout. Counterpoint is kept in 
the background, and is used mainly to provide a coda. The one 
essential feature of the madrigal as a verse form was that it should 
end with two rhyming lines of equal length; the other lines might be 
of what length the poet pleases and might rhyme irregularly. The 
two rhyming lines at the end, like the rhymed couplet at the end of 
any scene in a play of Shakespeare, brought the poem to a firm 
conclusion ; we see the same principle adopted in many other cases— 
in the Ariosto stanza and in the Shakespearean sonnet. The 
composers generally made a practice of elaborating their music to 
these concluding lines and very often repeat them entirely. Singers 
of English madrigals will remember that in the repeat the first and 
second sopranos generally exchange parts; this was no doubt directed 
for the pleasure and amusement of the singers. 

The relative positions of vertical and horizontal writing in a 
madrigal vary considerably, and are often dependent on the expression 
of the words. The most obvious principle is to make the first two 
lines of the poem vertical, the third contrapuntal and the last 
vertical again. This appears often in such simple and elementary 
compositions as the ‘ Laudi Spirituali.’ It is a natural thing in a 
four-line melody for the first two strains to establish the key, or for 
the second line to modulate to a related key; the third line then often 
suggests a more distant modulation and the fourth re-establishes the 
tonic firmly. The same principle is apparent in the sonatas of 
Domenico Scarlatti; first subject in the tonic, second subject in the 
dominant, development section with free modulations and return to 
the second subject in the tonic. But there is not always so sharp a 
distinction between the vertical and horizontal style. Sometimes the 
whole movement is contrapuntal; the suitable contrast can then be 
made by rhythmical devices—the third line may have shorter themes 
for imitation, more energetic in character and introduced at closer 
distances of time. 

An example of this type may be seen in Giaches de Vert’s madrigal 
in the same collection ‘ Chi salira per me.’ This is an easy madrigal 
to grasp as a whole, provided that the reader can pick out the main 
melody from the contrapuntal imitations. This is in most cases the 
chief difficulty of understanding a madrigal as a whole ; owing to the 
imitations the cadences do not seem to come at the expected distances 
of time, and it is always the cadences which determine the musical 
form of a piece of music. We are normally accustomed to cadences 
at distances of four (sometimes eight) bars; when a phrase starts in a 
series of imitations the number is thereby lengthened. Further, the 
start of a new series of imitations sometimes takes place before the 
previous cadence appears to be completely finished, and this produces 
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an additional complication. In analysing a madrigal we must, there- 
fore, work backwards from the cadences, and if we have any difficulty 
in discovering which are the main cadences we must look out for 
conspicuous suspensions. As a general rule main cadences are always 
brought into prominence by a suspension—4 3 or 7 6. This principle 
applies to sacred music just as it does to secular. Students of counter- 
point who are learning to write in the style of Palestrina do not 
always realise this; this rule will not be found in the ordinary text- 
books of counterpoint, and the practice of exercises in fourth species 
easily leads the student to imagine that suspensions can be put in 
wherever convenient. But the real function of the suspension is to 
mark the cadence by creating a stress accent through its dissonance. 
In earlier sixteenth century music, especially in sacred music where 
there is no strongly marked accentual rhythm, the suspension at the 
cadence is very important. Later on, when the feeling for classical 
tonality was becoming more apparent, suspensions are more freely 
used, and sometimes a composer will make a suspension in each bar 
(as the modern reader would say) in order to obtain regular stress 
accents and create the impression of a regular series of bars in music 
which as originally written or printed had no bar-lines at all. 

Having found the suspension, it is generally easy to find the voice 
which carries the main rhythmical line; as a rule it is the voice 
which enters last in the imitations. Here again we see that the 
student of counterpoint often goes about his work in exactly the wrong 
way. When we first learn to write imitations our inevitable tendency 
is to regard the first voice as the most important one ; the voices which 
follow carry on the imitations as far as our humble skill will permit, 
and the result is that each successive voice is less accurate in its 
imitation than the preceding one and less interesting in its line, until 
the last voice to enter becomes the least important and the least 
effective of all. This is exactly contrary to the practice of the old 
composers. The practice of Bach in his chorale preludes is just the 
same as that of Palestrina in his hymns and of plenty of secular com- 
posers too; the final entry, not the first, in each strain is the really 
important one, and the preceding imitations are merely introductory 
to it. It is easy enough to see this in Bach’s organ music where the 
chorale may be in minims and the introductory imitations in quavers ; 
it is often very difficult to understand the design in some old church 
composer who writes a plainsong canto fermo in double breves against 
a counterpoint in semibreves and minims. But in the secular music 
of the sixteenth century we can make ourselves more easily at home; 
the madrigalists are not hampered by traditions of ritual and they 
write music from purely artistic motives. They have poetry instead 


of prose to set and consequently their musical form is much more 
clearly designed. 
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A further stage of Italian madrigal composition is illustrated in 
Barclay Squire’s collection by Orazio Vecchi's transcription of 
Arcadelt’s * Il bianco e dolce cigno.’ Here we have an early example 
of what journalists call ‘ hyphenated music ’; they are familiar with 
Bach-Tausig and Schubert-Liszt, but perhaps not so familiar with 
Arcadelt-Vecchi. Vecchi’s madrigal would be very puzzling if we were 
unacquainted with Arcadelt’s. But sing Arcadelt through and then 
Vecchi, and the process of composition is clear enough. Vecchi takes 
Arcadelt’s music, rearranges it for a lower group of voices, and 
elaborates it with poetical illustrations. Notice the difference of 
procedure between Vecchi and Liszt. Liszt may put in a cadenza here 
and there, but roughly speaking he will not alter the lengths of 
Schubert’s phrases; the extra decoration has to be simultaneous with 
the original. Vecchi works horizontally, not vertically, so that he has 
to prolong the original phrases, as well as adding counterpoints on 
the top of them. It is this prolongation of the phrases which makes 
such a madrigal difficult for the modern reader to take in as a whole. 
The Italian madrigal becomes in the course of time more and more 
literary in its expression; Vecchi’s comments on Arcadelt are literary 
and illustrative ; his transcription reminds one of some old edition of 
Petrarch where the text of Petrarch is printed in large type and 
surrounded by a margin of commentary in small type. One might 
say the same thing about Bach’s chorale preludes. 

With such composers as Marenzio, Monteverdi and Gesualdo the 
literary expression becomes so complicated and so intense in its detail 
that it becomes more and more difficult to follow the musical shape of 
the whole madrigal. Here we must act on the principle laid down by 
many modern teachers of song singing. The first thing to do is to read 
the words and if possible learn the poem by heart before looking: at 
the music at all. When we have completely grasped the form and 
the emotion of the poem, we may turn to the music and look for its 
expression of this emotion. We shall find in Marenzio two distracting 
tendencies. Marenzio is an accomplished musician, who loves to 
develop a musical idea in a purely musical way, and he is at the same 
time a pictorial composer who loves to paint a musical landscape. 
* Sealdava il sol’ is all landscape painting. But while we are appre- 
ciating the detail with which each line of the poem is ‘ painted ’ 
separately, we must never for a moment forget that Tasso’s words are 
a formal stanza with a shape of its own; the words have a rhythmical 
form, and those words would have no particular beauty or interest if 
they were not arranged by the poet in a metrical form. We have to 
see these two forms simultaneously as we sing the madrigal; if we 
forget that Tasso’s stanza is a whole in itself our interpretation of 
Marenzio’s madrigal will be choppy and incoherent. 


The other Marenzio madrigal in Squire’s collection, ‘ Scendi dal 
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Paradiso,’ is to some extent descriptive, but more essentially musical 
in its construction. The descriptive passages arise out of momentary 
literary allusions of a rather conventional character ; the madrigal was 
evidently composed for a wedding in some noble family, and might 
perhaps have been sung by a group of professional singers, perhaps in 
fantastic costume and placed in a gallery of the hall which the bridal 
procession would enter. The modern reader is at once struck by the 
beauty of the initial phrase, and may perhaps be disappointed to find 
that this phrase is never used again in the course of the work. The 
madrigal appears, as indeed most madrigals of the later and complex 
type do, to be a string of disconnected ideas. The way to arrive at 
an understanding of the whole is to take the phrases one after another, 
just as they are set to the words, disregarding rests and imitations— 
repetitions of words will then be found to be fewer than one might 
expect—and look at the result as a continuous setting of the whole 
stanza. It may not make a very satisfactory musical composition, but 
it will give us a reasonably firm outline. 

With Monteverdi and Gesualdo the difficulty of understanding is in 
some ways greater and in some ways less. We must begin by concen- 
trating on the words, and on their emotional expression. The musical 
phrases of the composer are often intelligible only when they are sung 
with intensely passionate feeling; they require, in fact, an intensity 
of passionate expression which most English madrigal singers cannot 
possibly imagine, much less realise. Even English people who speak 
Italian fluently can seldom bring themselves up to the necessary 
temperature. On the other hand, the tendency of Monteverdi and 
Gesualdo is to compose madrigals as if they were solo songs with 
accompaniment ; some of Monteverdi's do in fact exist in both versions. 
This means that the expressive line is easier to see, if not to interpret. 
The harmonies which to us are so strange are really subsidiary. Thus 
Gesualdo often ends a sentence with a sudden rise of the voice in 
the soprano part; we shall find exactly the same rise of pitch in many 
phrases of Verdi's ‘ Falstaff.’ It is a musical representation of normal 
passionate Italian speech. Under the harmonic system of about 1600 
this melodic rise, when accompanied by chords, produces what to us 
may be a most startling modulation ; but the modern reader must never 
forget that what Gesualdo is aiming at is passionate literary expression, 
not musical modulation. The harmony, however strange it may be, 
is subsidiary. 

Let us now turn to a complete contrast in Byrd’s ‘ I thought that 
Love had been a boy.’ This will show us how remote Byrd is from the 
Italian type of madrigal. Dr. Fellowes tells us that Italian madrigals 
were known in England as early as 1564, but although Byrd’s 
Psalmes, Sonets and Songs of Sadnes and Pietie were published in 
the same year as Musica T'ransalpina, they show not the slightest 
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trace of Italian influence. The Italian madrigals are above all things 
literary ; Byrd’s inspiration is never literary at all, but purely musical. 
I state this merely as a historical fact; I do not mean to imply that 
Byrd is a better or a worse composer than, say, Marenzio. Neither 
Dr. Fellowes nor Mr. Howes, in their biographies of Byrd, draw any 
attention to Byrd’s preface, in which he clearly states that the songs 
were ‘ originally made for instruments to expresse the harmonie and 
one voyce to pronounce the dittie ’ and that they ‘ are now framed 
in all parts for voyces to sing the same.’ Dr. Fellowes certainly notes 
in his introduction that ‘ in several instances of this set the composer 
has labelled one of the voices (not always the top part) as the first 
singing part’ and goes on to observe that this part ‘ is, as a rule, 
somewhat more melodious and also more regular in rhythmic outline 
than the other parts.’ 

These psalms and songs are in fact songs for a solo voice accom- 
panied by a quartet of viols. In the psalms the ‘ first singing part ' 
is indicated as such for every psalm except the first, in which it is 
obviously the treble part. In the others it is sometimes the second 
or third voice. In the secular songs the solo part is not always indi- 
cated, but can always be recognised at once; as a general rule it is 
the last to enter in the series of imitations, and it never repeats the 
words, whereas the other parts often repeat words where the counter- 
point makes repetition inevitable. If there are exceptions to this rule 
of not repeating the words, they are due either to special emphasis, or 
to the practice (common in the opera songs of Alessandro Scarlatti) of 
anticipating the initial phrase of the main melody. (The most obvious 
example that the reader will recall is Handel’s ‘ Angels!.. . 
Angels ever bright and fair,’ ete.) Sometimes the last line of a stanza 
is repeated entire to form a coda; further small final repetitions are 
most probably due to Byrd’s wishing to utilise all five voices at the 
end, whereas in the original setting the solo voice might have rested 
while the instruments played the coda. 

Here we have the original Netherlandish chanson form, each strain 
of the chanson being treated in imitations. What holds the entire 
composition together is the shape of the primitive song itself. In 
some of Byrd’s examples the song melody is very long; the first psalm 
of 1588 has a melody covering 16 lines of verse; it forms one con- 
tinuous composition and shows Byrd's remarkable power of pure 
melodic invention, a gift in which Byrd is always far superior to 
Palestrina—superior even to the greater Continental composers of 
that day. 

It is not necessary here to analyse all Byrd’s secular vocal music 
in detail. All I need point out is that the chanson principle remains 
Byrd’s standard form. The three-part compositions do not conform 
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to it; here the main melody stands out less prominently. It may also 
be observed here that even in the three-part compositions the style is 
never at all Italian. Another difference to be noticed is that in very 
many cases the songs in the manner of solos with quartet are songs with 
several stanzas sung to the same music; in the three-part songs there 
is no more than the one stanza, which therefore can be treated with 
more musical elaboration. The standard form of solo voice with four 
subsidiary voices appears even in Byrd's Italian composition * La 
verginella ’; the Italian words are treated in a purely English fashion 
quite unlike the style of Italian madrigals. The collection of 1589 
shows the same system elaborated ; some songs have a four-part choral 
refrain added on, In some cases the main melody is divided between 
two chief singers. This is to be seen in ‘ Penelope ’ and in the psalm 
‘ Behold how good a thing.’ Even in ‘ Christ rising,’ where the 
words are in prose, Byrd contrives to make something like a chanson 
out of them, dividing the first singing part between the two upper 
voices and accompanying them with a quartet of viols. The whole 
musical conception is on the same lines as the secular works. 

Byrd’s final volume of 1611 probably includes pieces composed at 
various times. They show more the influence of the madrigal style. 
But Byrd never really absorbed the Italian style which the younger 
composers Weelkes and Wilbye so quickly adopted and made their 
own. They were still in their twenties when Musica Trgnsalpina was 
published; Byrd was a man of middle age. The most interesting 
madrigal in the collection of 1611 is ‘ Come woful Orpheus,’ the words 
of which speak of ‘ strange chromatic notes,’ of ‘ sourest sharps * and 
‘ uncouth flats.’ Byrd represents them all in his music with masterly 
skill, but they have none of the expressive power of the new devices 
as handled by the Italians and the young English school. Byrd had 
no sympathy with them; as in Stanford’s ‘ Ode to Discord ’ and the 
similar scene in D’Indy’s ‘ Saint Christophe’ he is satirising the 
younger generation with all the gusto of elderly facetiousness. 

Byrd's style is old-fashioned, but it is marvellously accomplished, 
and it shows purely musical inspiration together with astonishing 
wealth of melody. A study of these songs is very illuminating, for 
they not only show us the clear principles of musical construction, but 
they are also a recognisable link in the chain of English composers 
which unites Fayrfax and Cornysshe with the lutenists, Dowland, Ford 
and the rest. Conductors who have time to try experiments might 
well ask their choruses to try through ‘ I thought that Love ’ or others 
of the type with one part singing the first singing part with the words, 
while the rest sing their parts with closed lips. This will give a rough 
and ready imitation of a quartet of viols, and the chorus (and con- 
ductor, too) may then obtain a clearer idea of the general form—and 
therefore of the general musical intention—of the composition. 

Epwarp J. Dent. 
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THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE ARTIST 


Tue age-long battle of pattern versus emotion in music, beauty sans 
phrase as against expression still rages. In these days of anti- 
romantic reaction the absolutists are regaining some of the ground lost 
to the programmatists in the days of the early Strauss. Music is 
getting drier again after a lush period. But it is not of the tendencies 
in art I wish to speak, but of the battle as it is waged on the philo- 
sophic plane. Professional philosophers since Plato have never done 
their duty by esthetics, though the subject admittedly comes within 
the scope of their studies. Ethics has claimed all the attention they 
can spare from metaphysics, and problems of conduct have seemed 
more important than problems of taste, partly because everyone has 
and must have views on morals, while most people get along very 
comfortably with no definite views upon art, and partly because even ee 
philosophers have felt the pressure of religion, with its insistence on : 
morality, upon their thought. At the present time, however, though 
questions of moral conduct are vigorously discussed, especially in 
matters of sex and loyalty (to class, trade union or nation), interest 
in ethics has given way before the new metaphysics which has 
followed closely upon the new physics. This new alliance of 
philosophy and science has left the non-mathematical philosophers 
with very little to philosophise about, and there are signs that they 
are turning from the investigation of the Good to explore the 
significance of the Beautiful. 2 
There is not yet, in point of fact, any school of philosophical 
thought with an unanimous view on the nature of art and beauty. 
But there is a rather striking measure of agreement between philo- 
sophers, critics of art and critics of music, that there is a special 
esthetic sense, and that the satisfaction of that «esthetic impulse is 
a unique kind of ecstasy quite independent of the emotions of ordinary 
life. A picture may evoke such ordinary emotions because it is rs 
inevitably to some extent representative; so, too, programme music 4 
and all music with a literary basis (such as opera) will very pleasantly 
evoke the ordinary emotions. This type of emotional response, it is 
said, is just precisely not the true artistic pleasure. If the question is 
asked, what, then, accounts for the emotional excitement provoked 
by art, with one accord these diverse thinkers answer, ‘ Significant 
Form.’ They will admit the inadequacy of the term. If a thing is 
significant it must signify something. What, then, does significant 
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form signify, what does ‘pure’ music signify? They answer, 
‘ Nothing beyond itself,’ but it somehow means something to us 
though we cannot say what, and therefore we call it ‘ significant.’ 
The term, then, for all its defects is accepted and the thing which it 
stands for is recognised by philosophers, musicians, painters and 
writers. The philosophers include Professor §. Alexander“ and Mr. 
C. E. M. Joad, the musicians Dr. Ernest Walker and all who hold 
with him that abstract instrumental music is more truly music than 
the ‘impure ’ music of the voice and the dance, the painters Mr. 
Roger Fry. 

Truth, we are told, has many facets, and the particular facet you 
reach seems to depend on the line of approach you adopt. Philo- 
sophers work by analysis; they do not scorn introspection, which is 
mistrusted chiefly by biologists and other scientific thinkers; they 
usually accept a hint from introspection, follow it up and reach a 
decision which depends on the way it fits into their metaphysical 
scheme: in other words, the philosopher’s view of art has to be 
reconciled with the theory of knowledge that he holds. As for intro- 
spection it is being rehabilitated and is being used with good results 
in the psychological study of music. The artists themselves or the 
critics of art also work by analysis, but without any philosophical 
predispositions; they just analyse all the art known to them and 
take the greatest common measure as the essence of the thing. 
But there is also the genetic method of the historian which can be 
suitably transformed and used by psychologists ; this looks first to the 
origin of a thing to explain its nature. There is, of course, some 
danger of confusing the ancient origin with the present nature, but 
this evolutionary way of thinking, though losing prestige now after 
a long period of predominance, cannot be altogether abandoned. It 
leads to precisely opposite conclusions to those of analysis. Among 
philosophers Mr. R. G. Collingwood“) puts pure pattern as the most 
elementary, not the most highly evolved form of art. Among 
musicians Mr. H. C. Colles defiantly declares that ‘ strictly speaking 
there is no such thing as pure instrumental music,’ that instrumental 
music is only intelligible by reference to the voice, that it is indeed 
‘ merely an extension of vocal music,’ and that the origin of all music 
is in ‘ human impulses finding expression through the voice.’ He 
does not therefore agree with Collingwood as to the precise origin 


(1) In a series of important lectures: Art and the Material; Art and 
Nature; Art and Instinct; Artistic Creation and Cosmic Creation. 


(2) In Matter, Life and Value. 

(3) In Vision and Design; The Artist and Psycho-Analysis and other papers 
(4) Speculum Mentis and Outlines of a Philosophy of Art. 

(5) Voice and Verse. 
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of the art because he has no bias towards a particular theory of 
knowledge, but is more interested in musical psychology than in its 
metaphysical presuppositions. But both are agreed that formal 
quality is neither the essence of art nor the norm by which it should 
be judged. Any complete account of art needs both a metaphysical 
and a psychological statement, one to explain its place in the nature 
of things and the other its place in human nature. 

Mr. Roger Fry, the high-priest of the doctrine of significant form, 
and the very distinguished thinkers who have ranged themselves at 
his side, accept ab initio the emotional character of artistic experience. 
Some philosophers, Croce and Collingwood, for instance, whose main 
concern is to connect up art as a cognitive activity with their general 
theory of knowledge, overlook the emotion which to the ordinary map 
is the most obvious feature of artistic experience. To them art is 
primarily a kind of knowledge—it is interesting in this connection 
to note that the old antithesis of art and science is now quite dead; 
thinkers of all schools unite in seeing them as kindred activities of 
the mind. But intellectualist theories of art are psychologically 
inadequate. The doctrine of significant form, whatever its other 
defects, does not at any rate make the mistake of leaving out of 
account the feelings. In this way the psychological errors of the 
philosophers are avoided. Mr. Fry indeed walks warily among 
psychologists and prefers to outrage common sense; he brings us 
ultimately to a contradiction of our every-day experience. The 
doctrine is briefly stated, but Mr. Fry first clears away from art what 
it is not—wish fulfilments, utility value, mere illustration of facts, 
and so on. This is what it comes to : 

We have an esthetic sense; its activity is the contemplation of 
formal relations; it is as much detached from the instinctive life 
(i.e., the emotions of ordinary life) as any human activity that we 
know; it is in that respect on a par with science. The esthetic 
emotion is not an emotion about sensations, or objects, or persons, or 
events, but an emotion about relations, i.e., formal relations like 
the relationship to each other of the notes composing a tune, about 
‘ inevitable sequences.’ Formal organisation is the essence of art; 
recognition of form for its own sake gives rise to the «esthetic emotion, 
but inasmuch as the different arts unfortunately require a subject- 
matter in which to embody these formal dispositions, other elements, 
the sensuous qualities of pigment and tone, worse still, objects of real 
life and literary ideas, introduce extraneous emotions by association, 
memory, resemblance and even natural symbolism. The different arts 
suffer from this impurity in different degrees. Mathematics is unfortu- 


(6) The Artist and Psycho-Analysis, p. 4. 
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nately not an art, but if it was it would be the supreme art because in 
it no subject matter is left lying about unabsorbed ; it is the contem- 
plation of pure relationships without any ‘ things’ to be related. 
Instrumental music, to whose condition on this doctrine the other arts 
aspire, is fairly pure because sound has a very tenuous physical 
body; if it is kept free from literary contamination it is the best 
of the arts, with architecture, distorted, it is true, by practical utility, 
a fair second. When you come to the graphic arts you have to face 
the unfortunate fact that you cannot see shapes without seeing the 
objects in which these shapes inhere, and not even the greatest 
painters can escape the necessity of representing objects upon their 
canvases—the subject matter has become indigestible. Literature is 
in still worse case: the meaning of words, not their formal pattern, 
is predominant in poetry. The whole-hogging formalists (e.g., Mr. 
Clive Bell) reject literature as no art at all. Mr. Fry will not take this 
extreme step, but he defends the general position with great brilliance 
and literary charm. In order to do so he even goes so far as to say 
that most art is not art at all. ‘ Alas,’ he cries, ‘ the vast majority of 
pictures are not really works of art at all. No doubt in most a careful 
analysis would reveal some trace of esthetic preoccupations, but for 
the most part the appeal they make is to quite other feelings.’ 
The significance of formal relations cannot be expressed in other 
terms. Significant forms signify nothing beyond themselves, but the 
significance of their internal coherence produces the esthetic ecstasy. 
Botticelli’s Venus, for instance, thrills the observer because of its 
‘ wonderful organisation of spatial content.’ 

Mr. Fry is not concerned with the philosophical basis or implica- 
tions of this doctrine, but he is fully aware of some of the psycho- 
logical difficulties, and he brilliantly turns them to his own advantage. 
To say that most pictures are not art, that subject is irrelevant to the 
quality of the art (not even the purest musicians would make this 
mistake about music), and in the last resort that poetry is not art 
—all this is so much at variance with ordinary experience and the 
overwhelming testimony of language, that it is necessary to account 
for the distinction between those works of art which are art and 
those works of art which are not art. Undaunted, Mr. Fry begins 
to build, or rather to pull down, from the beginning: ‘ Biologically 
speaking,’ he says. ‘ art is a blasphemy; we were given eyes to see 
things not to look at them.’ Biology and art he, for some unexplained 
reason, assumes to be incompatible. ‘ Science,’ he says in another 
place, ‘ is completely detached from the instinctive life : it exists not 
to serve life but truth.’ (Why cannot it serve both at once?) Cer- 
tainly we should learn not to confuse origin with function, but there is 
no justification for assuming that as things evolve they change their 
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initial purposes to their opposites. This distinction, however, this 
ruthless separation of two different ways of studying the same 
phenomena, the evolutionary and the analytical, makes the way 
smooth for the doctrine of significant form, because by it he can 
account for all the pictures he does not like as products of instinct, 
while all the formally significant pictures are a-biological. He makes 
a tentative suggestion for the possible origin of the esthetic impulse 
from some ‘ very deep, very vague, and immensely generalised 
reminiscences.’ He is aware, i.e., of the necessity for finding an 
instinctive basis even for this a-biological, non-instinctive art. But 
here he has recently been reinforced by the weighty aid of Prof. 8. 
Alexander, who traces it to the constructive impulse—a view for which 
I think there is much to be said. Prof. Alexander’s esthetics will be 
considered later; let us first examine Mr. Joad’s philosophy, since 
he comes at it through music, not as Mr. Fry through painting and 
Prof. Alexander through literature. 

Mr. Joad finds in music the key to his metaphysical system. The 
appreciation of the unliterary music of Bach and Handel foreshadows 
for him the method of apprehending reality in the ideal world 
towards which we are evolving. He accepts a Platonic framework for 
his universe and uses the Platonic terminology, but he modifies his 
Platonism with a realist theory of knowledge. The world of daily 
life with its ordinary emotions in which we fulfil our biological func- 
tions is for him a world of ‘ becoming,’ in which reality can only be 
seen fitfully in art and mystical religion. The vision of the mystic 
is purer than that of the artist because he has no materials of sense 
(pigment, sound, ideas) to work upon at all, but contemplates beauty 
direct. ‘ The musician does for a fleeting moment,’ says Mr. Joad 
a propos of passages like the end of the andante of Beethoven's piano 
trio, op. 97, ‘ break through into the world of reality itself, and he is, 
for so long as the vision lasts, in direct contemplation of beauty: 
In a word he has passed beyond the confines of art and entered the 
realm of the mystic.’ The annoying thing about philosophers is that 
they all, from Plato downwards, give to the words ‘ real’ and ‘ reality’ 
a sense precisely contrary to that given to them by ordinary mortals. 
Musicians may, however, see how that comes about by reflecting that 
a progression of chords is to them a quite real thing, quite as real, say, 
as their lunch. Whether they hear it played, read it in a score, or 
only think of it, it has a reality which a lunch merely imagined or 
thought of has not. Indeed, philosophie thought soon leads to the 
perception that somehow behind the sensible qualities of matter there 
is some more ultimate kind of reality. Idealist philosophy declares 
that this more real reality is of a mental nature. Things, material 
things, can only exist for a mind which apprehends them. And we 
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now have the physicists, who formerly held matter in high regard just 
because it seemed independent of mind, saying the same thing as 

i Bishop Berkeley said in the eighteenth century—that matter is a 

| construction of mind. Nothing is, but thinking makes it so. Hear 

i Prof. Eddington (The Nature of the Physical World) :— 


Not once in the dim past, but continuously by conscious mind 
is the miracle of the Creation wrought. 
The element of permanence in the physical world which is 
; familiarly represented by the conception of substance, is essen- 
tially a contribution of the mind to the plan of building or selection. 
. . . The building to which I refer is not a shifting about of 
material: it is like building constellations out of stars. The things 
which we might have built but did not are there just as much 
as those we did build. What we have called building is rather a 
selection from the patterns that weave themselves. 


And among his conclusions is the following :— 


Recognising that the physical world is entirely abstract and 
without ‘ actuality ’ apart from its linkage to cunsciousness, we 
restore consciousness to the fundamental position instead of repre- 
senting it as an inessential complication occasionally found in the 
midst of inorganic nature at a late stage of evolutionary history. 


This selective activity is a vital element in artistic creation. We find 
other thinkers of quite different schools (e.g., Vernon Lee, Prof. 
Alexander and Mr. Collingwood) insisting that beauty is not a property 
of things, but is a construction made by the mind, a construction 
which works by selection in the manner described by Prof. Eddington. 
Mr. Joad, however, will have none of this. He is not an idealist. 
: For him matter is not a construction of mind; the mind knows matter 
directly, even as the plain man thinks ; the mind also knows a different 
order of being, viz., value. Neither is the world of value a creation of 
mind. The nature of that world is revealed to us by art, morality 
and mystical religion (or beauty, goodness and truth). Our minds 
do not create value, but they learn to apprehend it, just as they learn i 
to act in that lower order of life which Mr. Joad, using Platonic 
; terminology, calls the world of Becoming, i.e., ordinary life on the 
biological plane, where ‘ nothing completely is, but is always half-way 
! on the road to being something else.’ This world of becoming, 
ordinary vitality, represents the element of change in the universe. 
The world of value, on the other hand, is permanent, independent of 
human life, and exists a world of reality awaiting our discovery. The 
artist is one who discovers for himself and uncovers for his audience 
the world of value. He creates nothing. 


He creates nothing; his mental process is the same as that of the 
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listener, or the appreciator of art. It is a case of revelation. To 
establish the identity of (in music) creating, performing and listening 
is a point not against but in favour of any theory of art. Mr. Joad 
is able to claim many other advantages for his theory, but what he 
says here should give us pause. I believe that the art of music is one, 
whether I engage in it as composer, executant or appreciator, but I 
hesitate to accept Mr. Joad’s view of artistic creation, which he has 
reached entirely from the experience of the appreciator. The plain 
man, he says, confronted by a beautiful picture, says ‘ This is beau- 
tiful,” and means by that that it possesses the quality of beauty quite 
independently of him (the plain man) thinking it so. The plain man, 
in fact, ‘ realises or notices that the picture is beautiful.’ What of 
the artist who painted the beautiful picture? This, according to Mr. 
Joad, is what happens : 


There are in the sensible world combinations, whether of line and 
colour or of sound, which reproduce, albeit obscurely, the patterns 
and arrangements that characterise the real world. The perception 
of these combinations by the artist is attended by the thrill of 
excitement which Plato describes in his mystical account of 
the manifestation of the Form of beauty. The vision passes, but 
the artist recalling its outlines sets to work to reproduce in a 
material medium, either in paint, in stone, or in sound, the forms 
and patterns which he has momentarily glimpsed. Hence pictures 
and statues and pieces of music have value in proportion as the 
artist’s vision has enabled him to grasp, his memory to retain 
(sic) and his skill to reproduce or copy (sic) the patterns and 
forms of the world of value whose copies he has perceived in the 
sensible world. 


Art as a copy is a notion with the respectability of Plato to commend 
it. Memory, sanctioned by Plato in a kindred doctrine of dvéprnecs 
has support from modern psychology. If I may be allowed to refer 
to works bearing my own name, I can recall my own suggestion 
that the artist created a new work by intuition, or direct vision, com- 
pounded of memories stored in his subconscious mind, and that the new ~ 
intuition welled up into full consciousness as something which 
‘ occurred’ to him. This hypothesis of ‘ occurrence ’ has received 
a good deal of confirmation in the views of composers who contributed 
to the symposium on inspiration (recently published by Chester). 
Bax spoke of fiery enlightenment, Bliss of clairvoyance, Medtner and 
Toch of sudden illumination, and others of flashes, and to these 
testimonies I added that of Byrd, who speaks of musical measures 
* spontaneously occurring to him.’ 

But seeing, remembering and copying hardly seem to cover all the 


(7) The Borderland of Musie and Psychology. 
Vol. XI D 
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ground in artistic creation. There is no mention here of the vital art of 
selection or of arrangement which introduces technique. None the 
less, we have in this book a statement of the doctrine of significant 
form based on a coherent philosophy of life and a precise theory of 
knowledge. And it will be well to complete Mr. Joad’s statement of it. 

Why is it, he asks, that certain arrangements of sounds in music 
(or of lines and colours in pictures) are capable of moving us profoundly 
while others are not? ‘Take a dozen notes on the piano and play 
them at random and they mean nothing more than a purely physical 
stimulus to our nervous system. ‘ Take the same notes and arrange 
them in such a way that they form the statement of the subject of 
a Bach fugue and they can thrill you to ecstasy.” The difference 
between the stimuli in the two cases is merely a difference of forma! 
arrangement. 

[Parenthetically we may interpose that it is not. The personality of 
Bach has intervened ; even on the lowest ground of mere craftsmanship 
every artist has his own characteristic touch, and it is the Bach 
touch, something of Bach's own personality, Bach's act of selection, 
not the mere formal arrangement which he employs that makes 
ecstasy possible. | 

The experience of the listener, Mr. Joad continues, has two qualities 
which are the mark of esthetic emotion: it is meaningless, i.e., it 
cannot be defined or described in terms of anything else, and it is 
unique in the sense that nothing else, literature or sunsets or 
unexpected happiness, can give an experience of the same quality. 
That much music does not produce a unique effect he admits, and he 
dismisses all the emotions derived from romantic and programme 
music as improper, though admittedly pleasurable, effects. In his 
enthusiasm for Bach he forgets Bach's incorrigible habit of word 
painting, and that before all else Bach is a choral composer to whom 
words were of the utmost importance. He has, however, only 
specifically cited fugues, and this criticism is only mentioned because 
in the interests of his metaphysical scheme Mr. Joad has carefully 
selected his esthetic experiences. He has not left any loose ends of 
his argument lying about, and even explains how the formal music 
of Bach and the formal music of Handel are not the same music, but 
do in despite of themselves ‘ express their personalities.’ Music, 
however, is in his view, ‘ unrelated to human purpose and in- 
different to human emotion.’ He is so whole-hearted in his alleciance 
to the doctrine of significant form that, like Mr. Clive Bell, he banishes 
literature from the world of art. The unfortunate poet, because his 
medium is words which inevitably have meaning, is a mere instrument 
of the Life Force. He has the capacity to contemplate beauty, but he 
is caught by biological necessity and is used for the furthering of 
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instinctive purposes. The distinction between music and poetry is 
s0 sharply underlined that Mr. Joad has the greatest difficulty in 
making an ultimate reconciliation between them. He differentiates 
them as belonging to two different worlds: poetry to the world of 
becoming, music to the world of reality. The writer acts as a signpost 
to humanity, indicating the direction in which humanity is to proceed, 
because its material belongs to life. Music, on the other hand, is not 
an expression of life at all, but a mirror of reality; it is a pull from 
in front, literature but a push from behind. This view, which is 
extremely important for his metaphysics, leads him to disregard all 
historical criticism. The greatness of literature is not objective and 
eternal, but relative and changing. Literature (e.g., the Homeric 
poems) is an evolutionary tool which ceases to be useful when its 
work (of effecting a change in human consciousness) is done, whereas 
the value of great music is changeless and not dependent on the 
appreciation of mind. This is coming perilously near to saying that 
Homer is valueless now that the world has evolved past the Homeric 
stage, while classical music, barely two centuries old, has eternal 
value, whether anyone ever hears a note of it again or not. 

Some such consequence, however, is inevitable if the full implica- 
tions of significant form are accepted. Mr. Roger Fry, unlike his 
disciple, Mr. Clive Bell, does not desire us to abandon literature— 
surely one cannot seriously pursue a discussion on the nature of 
art which expels a great branch of artistic activity from it. Somehow 
Mr. Fry finds in literature that contemplation of relationships which 
is for him the essence of esthetic pleasure. ‘ We cannot hold our 
theory for music and architecture and drop it for poetry and drama.’ 
But like Mr. Joad, Mr. Fry cannot abide mixed arts like song and 
opera. ‘ Perfect co-operation becomes increasingly diffieult in pro- 
portion as they reach a high pitch of intensity or completeness of 
expression,’ says Mr. Fry. And Mr. Joad— ¢ 


In so far as the music is expression of the meaning of the 
words, it fails to produce its *‘ proper’ emotion as music; in so 
far as it is not, the words are an irrelevance and were better 
omitted. As a general rule the more meaningless the words the 
more successful the songs; the best are those of the Fa, la, la, type. 
For the same reason Masses and oratorios tend to be superior from 
the musical point of view to operas, the words used in a Mass 
being few and conventional, and often consisting of a repetition 
of ‘ Glorias * and ‘ Alleluias ’; thus the music, undisturbed by the 
meaning of the words to which it is voked, can develop freely 
according to the iaws of its own nature. Even so, however, the 
human voice in so far as it makes articulate sounds, must be 
regarded as an intrusion, a fact which was recognised by the early 
English musicians who used it inarticulately like a musical instru- 
ment. The only pure form of music is the instrumental. 
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So dangerous is it for a philosopher to philosophise about music! 
While historical and psychological explanations ab origine are equally 
liable to lead to the opposite fallacy which confuses origin with nature, 
philosophy which neglects history and criticism leads to equal error. 
But Mr. Joad does not often go so far astray as this, and he shows 
remarkable ingenuity in meeting and accounting for most of the 
inconvenient facts which do not fit his main theme. The importance 
of his book is that he has used as the key to his metaphysic an #sthetic 
based on music and in so doing has given to his esthetic 
(which is our immediate concern) a metaphysical foundation, which 
has the appearance of considerable solidity. 

Professor Alexander also accepts the doctrine of significant form, 
but he bases it on a more secure psychological foundation than Mr. 
Fry and, unlike Mr. Joad, on an idealist theory of knowledge ; this 
saves him from the distortion of the facts of history and experience, 
which is forced upon Mr. Joad by his scheme of Platonic forms. His 
philosophy is in fact compact, and successfully avoids most of the 
projections of awkward facts which trip up the formalists. He is, 
however, less thorough-going, and frankly faces the existence, nay, 
the need, for subject-matter; worse still, he is brought round at the 
last to ask what significant form signifies. 

* It may be,’ he says, at the end of Art and Instinct, ‘ that there 
is painting which has for its object merely “ significant form " 
reducible to nothing but spatial relations and colour. But significant 
form is significant of something. And even music, the most abstract 
of the arts to which these innovators attempt to assimilate painting, 
according to the classic statement of Hanslick, has for its subject 
ideas of movement; and if this be true, it is hard to see how painting 
can avoid the question—form of what, or significant of what? ’ 

His more moderate view of the doctrine gives a support which 
extremer statements like those of Mr. Fry and Mr. Joad cannot 
bring to it: he finds a place not only for subject-matter but for the 
material. Mr. Fry is so engrossed with the forms and the exclusion 
of subject-matter (representation of objects) that he overlooks the fact 
that one very important element in a picture is just paint. To Mr. 
Joad paint is a stumbling block, a veil which obscures the vision of 
ultimate beauty from us. Professor Alexander, on the other hand, 
says that paint is vital, not merely for the physical execution of the 
artist’s vision, but for the creation of the vision itself. It is only by 
handling paint or words that the artist can create before his own 
mind’s eye the picture or the poem. Even the humble journalist 
recognises the fundamental truth of this. He may have a general 


(8) The Herbert Spencer Lecture, Oxford, 1927. 
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idea of the subject he is going to write about, but it is only when 
a blank sheet is before him and his pen is in his hand that he knows 


what to say. 


The material of the art is a vital part of the artistic process. 
In poetry, for instance, the sound of the words, their rhythm, 
metre, etc., are integral to the work, not an added charm, and 
possibly they are the element of prior value. And again: 

Without the actual physical embodiment, the artistic experience 
does not exist, 


What happens in artistic creation, according to Professor Alexander, 
is this: Something from the physical world falls upon one of our 
physical senses and sets up an emotional excitement. In that excite- 
ment we become more acutely aware of the object—if it was a sight 
which caught our eye, in the excitement of seeing it we shall begin to 
look at it with a new appreciation of its form—and according to 
ordinary psychological law we proceed from this combined knowing 
and feeling immediately to do something about it. ‘ A poem is wrung 
from me in the same way as a blow is wrung from me. A physical 
object produces an excitement in a highly complicated nervous 
structure which acts in a certain way, and its action is our conscious- 
ness of the object.’ What do we do? Our impulse is to do the 
biological thing, strike the blow or whatever may be the specific 
response to the excitement. ‘I know through acting,’ says Professor 
Alexander, in Artistic Creation and Cosmic Creation,™) * the object 
is revealed to me because it wrings from me an appropriate action. 
Artistic production is of the same sort, but more complicated.’ The 
complication is that practical actions are directed towards their objects, 
while in art we create a new thing. The excitement of love, for 
instance, in practical life leads to wooing, in the artistic life to a love 
poem. The love poem is a new thing, and its creation has involved a 
new instinct, for, as Professor Alexander rightly says, you must 
give some account of the origin in human nature of any product of the 
human mind. This is what Mr. Fry failed to do: he had no psycho- 
logical origin for his esthetic impulse. Professor Alexander supplies 
this lack with the impulse of construction which we share with animals 
like the beaver, the bee and the birds. But whereas pure construction 
leads to practical affairs and not to art, the instinct of construction 
may pass on into a contemplative stage where the user employs his 
material (words, let us say) not for a practical purpose (as to woo his 


(9) The Creative Process in the Artist’s Mind. British Journal of 


Psychology. Vol. XVII 
(10) Art and the Material. Adamson Lecture, Manchester, 1925. 
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lady), but for their own sake (to make a poem, which is nothing but 
words glorying in themselves). From this Professor Alexander 
ventures a definition of beauty. ‘ The Beautiful is that which satisfies 
the constructive instinct when it has reached the stage of contem- 
plation.’ Now, if you construct you must have building materials; 
the artist finds these in paint, words, sounds, etc., and it is only in 
the actual handling of his materials that he becomes an artist. There 
are no unwritten poems. If the love which you wish to express in 
your love poem does not become verbal it will become perhaps a 
broken heart, perhaps a happy marriage, but certainly not a poem. 

This very important idea is supported by Mr. Charles Marriot, the 
art critic, who declares” that the doctrine of mute inglorious Miltons 
is all wrong. ‘ Milton was Milton by virtue of his peculiar articu- 
lateness in words, by virtue of his literary craftsmanship in fact. 
What the poet learnt in suffering he learnt as an ordinary human» 
being, and he taught it in song as a writer in the technical sense.’ 

Apply this to music and most musicians will agree. Apply it, for 
instance, to Mozart, the most difficult of all geniuses to account for. 
Beethoven might possibly be explained as being the composer he was 
in virtue of his exceptionally strong emotional endowment. But 
Mozart was, as a man, very much as other men are. He was Mozart 
by virtue of his acute ear and musical craftsmanship. On the other 
hand, this doctrine quite fails to explain the accomplished technician 
with no ‘ soul’ or no ‘ message ’ who writes correct and dead works. 
Mr. Marriot, however, for all his insistence on the ‘ craft ’ as opposed 
to the ‘ art’ side of artistic production, is not an adherent of the 
doctrine of significant form. ‘I am inclined to believe,’ he says, 
‘that “* significant form ’’ is nothing other than form in which the 
record of vision is felt to be compatible with free and characteristic 
movement of the human hand in or with the particular medium 
employed.’ It is, in fact, nothing more than the artist’s characteristic 
touch, which I prefer to regard as an expression of his personality. 
But Professor Alexander undoubtedly strengthens his case for signifi- 
cant form by finding a proper place in it for the pigment, words and 
tones, which so embarrass Mr. Fry. 

Professor Alexander's is the most acceptable of all the statements of 
the doctrine because, perceiving that anything like strict logic leads to 
untenable positions (such as that most pictures are not art and that 
literature itself is not an art), he ventures quite near to inconsistency 
—in his treatment of subject-matter, for instance, of which, on 
page 22 of Art and Instinct, he says: ‘ No doubt the greater the 
subject, the more splendid the poem, but the subject as such is 
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indifferent to the art "—and to heresy in the uneasiness which he 
expresses at the failure of significant form to signify what it signifies 
(as quoted above). ‘There is much that is attractive in his description 
of the creative process in the artist's mind, and his * excitement ’ 
may be accepted. So, too, though with reservation, his constructive 
impulse as the psychological and biological source of art, for though 
that instinct is undoubtedly one source of energy for the creation of 
works of art, it is going too far to make it the specific basis of a special! 
esthetic sense, whose very existence is questioned. 

‘There is not, so far as I know, any full modern statement of the 
doctrine as applied to music by a musician or critic of music since 
Hauslick, but the apologists of Stravinsky's neo-classicism are not the 
only wstheticians, if they are the most vocal, to maintain the priority 
of form as the essential element of the art. Dr. Walker, for instance, 
in all that he writes implies this esthetic. He recently gave a brief 
statement of his position (in a Saturday article in The Times of 
September 28, 1929), in which he was hardly able to do justice to his 
own case, partly because of its extreme and unavoidable brevity and 
partly because he was using argumenta ad hominem. Starting from 
a sentence used by Stravinsky's biographer, M. Boris de Schloezer : 
‘** Comment? ’’ est la seule question qui se pose en art,’ Dr. Walker 
takes up the old antithesis of the ‘ How?’ and the ‘ What?’ of art. 
Music, he allows, cannot jump off its own shadow ; it must in fact have 
a ‘ what,’ a content; it must be about something, but we can neglect 
that—it is too poor a thing to be worth troubling with. A musician's 
emotions (if the ‘ what’ is emotion) are not otherwise than other 
men’s emotions and are of no particular interest to outsiders, [Thus 
he avoids the fallacy of intellectualism.] But what makes the work of 
art embodying them interesting is just precisely ‘how’ he treata 
them ; the form, not the content, is what makes the work good or poor. 
‘Instrumental music is the purest and highest, because most self- 
subsisting, form [of the art], and (considered in the abstract apart 
from the quality of the music itself) there is a gradual decline of value 
through the addition of words that in some way express personal 
conviction to—a great leap this—words that have not this expression, 
and so down to acting—the art of which (as Mr. Augustine Birrell 
has so forcibly pointed out) the essence is to pretend.’ This is clear 
and definite, but fundamental as it is and based, as Dr. Walker says 
it is, on convictions that go bevond art into metaphysics, he does not 
insist, like the extremists, in purging art of all works contaminated 
with an important ‘ What?’ in the shape of words or a programme. 
That music must have substance, not shadow, to jump off from he has 
already admitted; he goes further: ‘Any ostensibly non-independent 
music will really, if fine in itself, stand on its own feet without 
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requiring support from more than the finger tips, so to speak, of 
whatever words or action or vocal programme the composer may have 
coupled it with.’ Also, Dr. Walker does not demand that pure and 
impure music shall be divided by a rigid logic, or the * How?’ and 
the ‘ What? ’ by a hard and fast line. 

Once more we observe that the doctrine of significant form is 
acceptable in inverse ratio to the rigidity of its logical statement. 

The consensus of opinion which has been shown in the expository 
parts of this article is very impressive. Mr. Fry for the artists, 
Dr. Walker for the musicians (Mr. Fry and Dr. Walker are both 
doubly qualified to speak, inasmuch as both are creative artists 
as well as critics of art), Mr. Joad for the philosophers, and 
Professor Alexander for literary men as well as philosophers have all 
spoken in the same sense. It is, in their view, the formal relationships 
of the materials employed, not the materials themselves, nor the 
users of the materials, that make art beautiful, interesting, or— 
shall we say?—significant. This movement of thought is accom- 
panied by a similar movement towards abstraction in the arts 
themselves. For my part, however, I do not believe it. I believe 
that men’s emotions are different according to the blend of their 
instincts and the other factors which build up into personality; that 
some men’s emotions, while recognisably like those of ordinary 
mortals, are more interesting, of a higher quality and refinement, if 
you like; that certainly their individual touch, whose importance Mr. 
Marriot emphasises, is an expression of that personality; and that 
it is human experience as lived and expressed in their characteristic 
‘ touches ’ that gives its curious mysterious power to art. When I 
say ‘ personality ’ I mean * character,’ and when I say ‘ character ’ 
I mean human quality in a quite comprehensive sense. Art is more 
than the formal arrangement of materials. It is a construction of mind 
in Professor Eddington’s sense and not a revelation of some pre- 
existent beauty, as Mr. Joad holds. 


‘ 


I am not, however, concerned to expound a creed of my own. What 
I wish to do is to point out to all who are interested in any aspect of 
musical wsthetics the notable trend of opinion among first-class 
thinkers towards a theory of art which is based on form and rejects 
content, which tends to seek foundations in some theory of knowledge 
rather than in the psychology of the emotions, which prefers, oddly 
enough in these scientific days, a metaphysical to a biological 
explanation. 


It is, I repeat, very impressive. 


Frank Howes. 
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Ir is difficult to take Mr. Foss’s somewhat provocative article seriously 
since it is founded upon an assumption which can hardly be accepted 
with the airy ease of its statement. We need, in fact, proof of the 
‘ unfathomable springs of musical enthusiasm in England ’ before we 
can really see the need for the ‘ guiding hand.’ But even if we could, 
should we not also need proof that the Press could play that part? 
Mr. Foss is putting the cart before the horse. So far as musical 
journalism is concerned the public is getting just exactly what it 
deserves and no one knows that better than the editors themselves, who 
see no reason why but a tiny proportion of their readers should receive 
the same degree of attention as the rest. Incidentally, this simple 
fact explains quite clearly the value of the ‘ news’ rather than 
‘ critical * treatment of a musical event. It must be obvious to anyone 
who has not allowed the wish to become father to the thought that 
no such question as this, or, for example, the opera problem in this 
country, could ever have arisen had we as a nation possessed the 
musicality claimed for us. Long ago someone said that the English 
were very fond of music but could do without it, and that is as true 
to-day as ever. The next best thing to doing without it is to get it 
cheaply, hence the success of broadcasting and other mechanical 
gadgets. 

But can the Press do anything for music? Its powers, as a matter. 
of fact, are very greatly exaggerated where questions of art are con- 
cerned, and Mr. Foss himself seems to imply this when he says that 
‘the public is more receptive of new music than the critics are.’ 
(A statement, by the way, which needs a good deal of qualification— 
but let that pass.) The actual truth is that the public makes up its 
own mind, it is often wrong and often right, just as is the individual 
opinion of the experienced critic; all, therefore, that musical 
journalism can do is completely covered by that dreadful word 
‘ publicity,” which, one readily admits, counts for something in these 
crowded days of a thousand-and-one interests and side-shows. 

Musical criticism as distinct from musical journalism is, of course, 
another matter. But, again, the question is simply one of supply and 
demand. Mr. Foss reviews our quarterlies, monthlies and the like 
and asks: ‘Can any one of these journals be honestly accounted a 
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musical paper?’ If he wants such a one he must first tell us how 
to produce a sufficiently large and sufficiently interested public and it 
would quickly enough appear. 

Garry. 


Crirics, of course, are always as much criticised as criticising, but 
it is not without a certain trepidation that one adds yet another voiwe 
to the general hubbub. What is wrong with musical criticism in this 
country ?—for that something is wrong we are all agreed. Is it the 
system that is at fault, or its representatives? The criticisms we read 
are usually trite; when they are not trite they are often spiteful. 
Sometimes (not often) they are both; infrequently neither. Isn't the 
situation merely symptomatic of our national attitude towards art 
generally, and music particularly? We underrate the importance of 
the critic and the thing criticised. We underpay and overwork our 
critics and receive as a result hasty and prejudiced judgments. Uncou- 
vincing panegyrics are certainly less frequent than they were, 
nowadays we are more stimulated by the professional disparager (who 
reminds one of the tick-bird which, perched upon the back of the 
lumbering rhinoceros draws his sustenance from the frailties of 
his host) but real criticism we seldom get. It will not be forthcoming 
until the public demand it; but we shall not get a more discriminating 
public until the critics have educated one. The problem is how can 
we escape from this vicious circle? The professional critic should be 
of immense importance to the community. He is at the same time 
an upholder of standards, a revaluer of values, an interpreter of inter- 
preters. I should like to see his métier a highly-paid one, difficult of 
entry, involving an arduous musical and literary apprenticeship. 
Having secured our brilliant, our enlightened, our profoundly learned 
critic, we could not expect him as a matter of routine to report 
concerts for the daily Press. Programmes would be printed without 
comment. (Why not let the performer write his own comments, 
signed, on his own performance? We should then at least know 
what he was aiming at, and in what measure he felt that he had 
succeeded!) Our critic would perhaps twice weekly produce the 
illuminating article for which we were all waiting, illustrated, of 
course, by particular instances of outstanding interest in the week's 
music; but it would not be reasonable to expect one concerned with 
the ultimate realities, the ultimate mysteries (and our critic would be 
conversant with these), to listen to and report on with equanimity 
the eternal round of mediocre recitals. How can one retain freshness 
of vision who is wearied with banalities? Behind the platform at 
Wigmore Hall, emerging from some strange trellis-work, we see 
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Apollo, hands raised in ecstasy—or is it protest? At the back of the 
hall sit the critics. They are asleep. Is it surprising? Any reaction 
other than a faint peevishness is unlikely after the plethora of concerts 
which they have had to attend (concerts, given, alas! we fear less 
with the object of propitiating the god than of provoking some echo 
in the Press). And yet these critics cannot all be sleeping; for we do 
sometimes get that piece of real constructive criticism, that illumi- 
nating flash which cleaves the mist and shows us the mountain peaks 
and the way thither. On reviewing the situation one is bound to 
admit that, inadequate as much of our musical criticism patently is, 
it is yet infinitely better than it was ten or fifteen years ago. There 
are two or three critics—and we all know their names—who write with 
courage and penetration in English which it is a joy to read. Even 
these Olympians are caught nodding occasionally; but how seldom, 
considering the provocation. Thanks to the wireless, said someone 
recently, everyone now considers himself capable of being his own 
music critic. The suggestion made by a subscriber the other day to 
the wireless authorities that they would much improve the musical 
programmes by cutting out every item with * op.’ after it, as he had 
‘ noticed they were particularly bad,’ rather bears out this! I feel 
that the expert professional critic is needed now as he has never 
been, and my plea is for more and better ones. 
Dororuy M. Hoiianp. 


I THINK it is almost impossible to come to a perfectly satisfactory 
solution of what ideal criticism ought to be. However, in my own 
mind I feel that a great deal of improvement could be made; but 
it all needs careful investigation and, perhaps, sacrifice, at least for 
a time, on the part of the critic. I very much believe that the 
capacity is given to almost every human being of forming his or her 
opinion about a musician, a picture, a play, or whatever it may be, 
but the sad tendency to laziness, especially mental laziness, is equally 
there, so that it is very easily said by the bulk of humanity (I have 
repeatedly experienced this attitude), ‘ We shall see what the papers 
say about it,’ and thus they will most likely be converted to quite 
a different impression from whet the artist has really made on them. 
This is why some artists in every form of art, who ought to be 
recognised by the whole world, do not have justice done to them, 
and their genius is either never discovered or they come into the 
public eye only when they have not many more years to live. On 
the other hand, a mere charlatan (as is so often the case nowadays no 
matter how he sings, bangs or scratches, or paints in distorted lines) 
for some reason or other, which is impossible to explain without 
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going into it at greater length than I can do here, gets unduly praised 
on the part of the Press and springs into undeserved fame. Some 
snobbish person takes them up, they become fashionable, people flock 
to their concerts and exhibitions and read their books. Most likely 
these people are bored the whole time, but do not dare to express their 
opinion because by this time, influenced by the clamour on all sides, 
they probably do not even know any more what they really feel 
about it. 

I remember so well once some years ago having heard an 
appallingly unmusical performance of a certain opera. The papers 
were full of praise. I met a woman the next day at a party and we 
were introduced to one another, without either of us catching the 
other’s name. I, however, recognised her as having been at the opera, 
and to start a conversation I said: ‘I saw you last night at the 
opera.’ She replied, ‘Oh yes—wasn’t it maaarvellous!’ with at 
least three a’s to it. I replied: ‘ Marvellous? Perfectly rotten! I felt 
ashamed to be there.’ To that she answered, ‘Oh! I am so glad 
you thought so too. I did not dare to say it in case you thought 
it was good.” Now I am convinced that at least three-quarters of 
the audience thought as I did, but it being a fashionable opera, and 
well received by the Press, they were too frightened to own their real 
impression. This case is but one of thousands, not by any means 
always in the same direction—I mean that sometimes the public is 
afraid to express a favourable opinion when the Press is critical— 
and unless something is done, music, as music should really be, will 
cease to exist. 

We are living in times of imitation and machinery on every 
side; hardly anything is the truth. We find this with jewellery, 
* antiques,’ silk, and just as much in art of all sorts. Put a £10,000 
pearl necklace next to an exact copy made for £5, and even experts 
(I heard of a case only the other day) cannot tell the difference except 
after careful examination. But after wearing the imitation for a 
little time it will soon perish, whilst the real one will remain. The 
same applies, I think, to a great deal of present day art, no matter 
in what form. Cannot the critics be the experts, who carefully 
think over what they have heard, or seen, or read, and give the true 
judgment that is expected of them by the public, who in most cases 
blindly believe in them, as it is so much easier to shake off all respon- 
sibility and rely on others? Art is sacred, but it is being prostituted, 
and I am sure that the critics could help to rehabilitate it. 

I so often hear people saying, ‘ I shall take up music, or painting,’ 
as if they were taking up cooking or golf. Art must be in you— 
apparent from a very early age. It must take you up, and make 
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you an artist in spite of everything. But to ‘take up’ art 
in later years is absurd. This specially applies to music. Unless 
you have the divine spark you cannot become a real musician. 

I fear that I have wandered too much from the subject directly 
in hand, but in order to explain what | think the best method of 
criticism would be, it was necessary to show my readers how I feel 
about existing conditions in art. 

Now when I said at the beginning of this essay that perhaps a 
sacrifice for a time on the part of the critic was wanted, I refer 
to an idea I have that for one year criticism of individual concerts 
should be suspended. I do not mean to suggest by this that the 
critic should retire into private life! He would from time to time 
write articles upon musical subjects, new compositions, etc., but not 
reviews of public performances. My idea is that he should, never- 
theless, continue to attend concerts—but on no account more than 
one a day—at which he would stay from beginning to end, listen 
carefully with a receptive mind and with the desire to be absorbed in 
the music. In my opinion it is impossible to obtain a true impression 
of a concert if you do not hear the whole performance, and if while 
you are listening you are trying to make notes, or even think about 
what you are going to say in the papers next day. A concert that 
is worth while leaves an impression—at least that is my experience— 
that enables you to form a much clearer view after an interval than 
at the moment of hearing. 

I often feel what a terrible trial it must be to be forced, day 
after day, to attend several concerts, and this seems to me perhaps 
the chief reason why criticisms have not the value or the educative 
purpose for the public that they are meant to possess. Why is it 
that in the case of so many concerts the various papers differ entirely 
in their reviews, and whilst one says of a pianist that he has a 
wonderful touch, it will be just his touch, another will criticise as being 
hard and ugly? Or in the case of violinists, how often it is written 
of someone in one paper that he or she possesses a small but agreeable 
tone, and after the same recital another critic will write, ‘ What a 
pity that the tone, though big, is rough and unpleasing.’ Or one 
will write that So-and-so plays or sings perfectly in tune, whilst the 
other says that the performance was marred by faulty intonation. 
Such matters as these are not questions of opinion, but of fact, and 
that such mistakes can be, and are, frequently made, appears to me 
to prove that there is something radically wrong with the present 
system. 

If the year’s ‘ holiday ' were taken I believe that concerts would 
appear in a new light to the critics. Their perceptive faculties would 
be sharpened and freshened, and they would be able, not only to 
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avoid such mistakes as these, but to make the vital distinctions which 
so often appear to be overlooked at present. 

What I mean is this. I am constantly struck by the uniform level 
of appreciation that is accorded to artists of the most divergent gifts. 
A unique genius like Casals, who stands on a pedestal high above 
all other living executant musicians, is written about much in 
the same way as, or even less enthusiastically than, other celebrities 
whose interpretation of music could never come anywhere near his. 
Again, a miracle like Jehudi Menuhin, of whose playing one can only 
say that it is the truth, should have been spontaneously and univer- 
sally recognised as such, instead of being classed as one of several 
infant prodigies. Further, it is very rare to find true discernment 
in the criticism of newcomers. All that is noticed is the outward, 
technical equipment; but whether the player has the divine spark 
or not seems to escape attention. It is of no value to the public 
to be told that So-and-so played very well in tune, has a good tone, 
technical facility in execution—what is important is whether something 
of the true spirit of the music has been caught by the performer; in 
other words, whether the newcomer is a real musician with something 
of lastirg value to give, or whether he has just learnt his lesson well 
with his fingers. 

It is just distinctions of this kind that, in my view, are all important 
in musical criticism. They are not easy to perceive, and require, 
besides inborn musicality, unjaded mind and senses. By being 
given this chance of a year’s rest the critic might recover the fresh- 
ness which is so necessary for feeling these subtle, ‘ inward’ 
differences, and which the present system almost inevitably destroys. 
It would also force the public to exercise their own judgment and 
form their own opinions, thus laying the foundation for a healthy 
habit of mind, which might persist even after the resumption, in 
the modified form I am about to suggest, of newspaper reviews. 

The new system, to come into force after the year’s ‘ holiday ’ 
would be as follows: It would remain the rule that not more than 
one concert a day should be attended by an individual critic, and that 
he should remain from beginning to end. I have already ventured 
to express my conviction that it is only after hearing the whole 
of a concert or recital that a true and fair impression can be obtained, 
bat I may, perhaps, add here that the practice of leaving after the 
first half (which is, I know, often a matter of necessity now) involves 
particular injustice in the case of artists who suffer from nerves— 
and what artist does not? The first piece is hardly ever up to the 
player’s best standard; and in the case of violinists, at any rate, 
there is the additional handicap that the instrament never sounds its 
best until it has ‘ warmed up ’ through being played on in the hall. 
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The result of the one concert a day system would, of course, be 
that not every recital could be mentioned in every paper, but if this 
is to be regarded as a drawback, it would be much more than coun- 
terbalanced by the improvement in the standard of criticism of those 
that were mentioned. By attending only one concert a day the critic 
would preserve his freshness of perception. He would, moreover, 
according to my plan, adhere to the habit acquired during the 
‘ holiday ’ year, and not be distracted from listening by the necessity 
of writing an immediate notice—an interval of a day or two would be 
allowed, and, in the new conditions, the delay would not matter. 

The choice of which concerts to pick out for attendance may be 
regarded as a point of difficulty, but this could be left to the judgment 
of the individual critics themselves; they would naturally have 
different ideas as to which concerts should be chosen and thus, between 
them, would cover most of those that were worth while. 

The notices would be much longer and more detailed than they are 
at present——-more in the nature of short essays. Anyone who has 
read Schumann’s Press criticisms will see the kind of thing I mean— 
they always seem to me ideal, full of enthusiasm and keen appre- 
ciation of every true quality, critical (in the narrow sense of the 
word) where necessary, but helpfully so. These criticisms have 
historical value, and that would be the case, too, with those under 
the new system that I am suggesting. Of what use will it be 
to future generations to read the little paragraphs that now appear? 
What will these tell them of th. players and singers of to-day? 

It may be objected that the kind of elaborate reviews I speak of are 
inappropriate for unimportant or undistinguished concerts. The 
answer is that these would either not be attended by the Press, or if 
they happened to be, it should be the rule that no notice should be. 
published. If the critic felt that there was nothing worth saying 
about any particular concert, he would simply say nothing. I have 
never been able to see the point of those few lines of commonplaces, 
either tepidly praising or blaming X or Y. The only people it can 
interest are their personal friends. Either a concert is worth writing 
about in detail and at length, or not at all. The proposed system 
would, of course, detract from the advertisement value of Press 
notices, but as we are speaking of ideals, I do not think it is an 
unworthy one that the object of musical criticism should be to 
educate the public and assist it in acquiring a true musical appre- 
ciation, rather than an aid to publicity. 

Another, to my mind, very important point is that, except in 
cases of artists who come to this country having already acquired 
fame abroad, first recitals should never be criticised at all, either 
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those of native artists or foreign ones. It is not really fair to give an 
opinion of a first recital, and perhaps discourage a real talent, too 
nervous to show what there is in him, or, on the other hand, 
encourage a person with cheek, who was just able to learn up one 
recital programme and will never be able to do anything more. My 
proposal is that the critic should attend the recital, listen carefully, 
try to discover whether the performer has a real talent, with the 
promise of greater things, and if he comes to the conclusion that 
such is the case, go to the next recital or the third, and then write 
a@ criticism. 

There are one or two other changes which I should like to see. 
It is not unusual at present to see a particular player classified as 
only able to play one composer well, be it Mozart, Beethoven, Bach, 
or others. A real artist can play all kinds of music, classical or 
modern, and can even make the cheapest tune worth hearing. To 
stamp a@ person as a one composer artist is to do him a wrong, because 
it tends to make him nervous in playing other works, or even deters 
him from doing so. He might prefer one composer to another, but if 
it were true that he could only play one, it would mean that he could 
not play even that one in the right style. 

Again, I do not think that critics should ever mention such things 
as & momentary lapse of memory on the part of a public performer. 
This can happen to anyone, from the greatest and most experienced 
master to the beginner, and has nothing to do with musical ability. 
The result of drawing attention to such things may be to make the 
artist self-conscious and thus more liable to do it again. It also gives 
the matter undue importance and has a disproportionate effect on the 
public, who fasten on to a point like this, to the exclusion of what 
is really important. 

Another reform which I personally think would be an improvement, 
and which could easily be achieved considering that each of the big 
newspapers has a staff of several critics, would be for each member 
of the staff to specialise in a separate branch—vocal, piano, strings. 
Each critic would thus write only about instruments of which he 
had made a special study, and this, again according to my own 
personal view, seems essential, for it is impossible to understand the 
fine point or the special difficulties under certain conditions of a 
particular instrument unless one plays it oneself, or at least has made 
a special and prolonged study of it. Who but a string player, for 
example, realises the enormous effect of atmospheric conditions on 
the strings and the instrument? Again, details of phrasing and 
bowing, or tone-colour, or portamento, and their relation to the musical 
interpretation, escape even a trained ear if it be not that of one who 
himself plays the same instrument, I realise that to impose upon 
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the critics the obligation of hearing nothing but one sort of recital 
would, under present conditions, render their life completely intoler- 
able, but, perhaps, it would not be so bad under the new proposed 
dispensation. 

It is my belief that a new system on the lines I have indicated 
would lead to a higher standard of criticism, and indirectly raise the 
level of music. There are obviously far too many concerts being 
given at present, and perhaps if they are not all noticed in the 
Press the number will tend to diminish. In general, I should like to 
see musical criticism inspired by a greater love of music itself. 
Schumann wrote that ‘ without enthusiasm you will never accom- 
plish anything correctly in art.’ I believe the same is true of 
criticism, and that is why I have suggested a plan which seems to give 
more chance of its enthusiasm being preserved. 

Perhaps I may conclude with a personal reminiscence. When I 
was a flapper studying in Berlin with my great uncle Joachim, 
I never heard him, or Steinbach, or Nikisch, whom I met at my 
uncle’s house, ever talk of an artist’s technical equipment, or, in the 
case of singers or instrumentalists, about their intonation. They took 
these things for granted. One does not talk about a magnificent 
building’s concrete foundation—the building could not exist without 
it—but one talks of the beauty of the structure, its proportions, its 
ornamentation. In the same way, these great men discussed the 
phrasing, expression, style of various players and singers, but never 
the mere mechanism. They knew that without mechanism the music 
could not be expressed, but they also knew that in itself it 
has nothing to do with art. My ideal of criticism would be something 
of the kind I used to hear during the conversations of these and other 
great artists. 

Facut. 


Ir we are to discuss the musical Press—and it seems worth while to do 
so—I should like to see two separate questions definitely separated :— 
considered articles, and accounts of ephemeral performance. Con- 
sidered articles address the amateur; the professional does not read 
them. The amateur is on the increase, but after some centuries of 
musical indifference, if not ignorance, he has some leeway to make 
up; which he is doing, and ‘ westward, look, the land is bright.’ As 
for books, not to be writing them is becoming, as Dr. Mackail says, 
‘a mark either of distinction or of illiteracy.’ The article mind is 
rarer; the man who knows his subject does not want either to pot it 
or to pap it. If he consents to do either, he rightly asks a high price, 
and the specifically musical Press cannot at this juncture pay high 
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prices, so his article does not get written in any large quantities. But 
ordinary article writers have improved and are improving. The 
percentage of good ones is higher, and with the rest the reader has his 
remedy. An important part of knowledge is to know what to be 
ignorant of. 

The concert notice, on the other hand, addresses primarily the 
professional. If you took him away, there would be none, as there 
were none in Tudor times. He does not always read it, at least, not 
very carefully. I find this week on the back of a concert programme 
the following : — 

You have a pleasant Tenor voice which pours itself out easily, 
and you have good internation, you are at present singing flored 
Latin things, and you pass with agility over their decorative pas- 
sages, just breshing the intermediate and purely decorative features 
as you go, and alighting on the essentials, your soft singing is very 
agreeable.—Observer. 


This is what a friend of mine calls ‘ dramatising the incident.’ 
Some years ago I expressed the view, with such circumlocution as 
seemed charitable, that a certain violinist couldn't play for nuts. 
A year afterwards this view was quoted on his programme leaving 
out the ‘ n’t '; in fact, ‘ if I said his beard was not well cut, he was 
in the mind it was: this is called *‘ the retort courteous.’’’ On a 
third occasion I wrote of a preface to a book of songs that it said 
nothing about interpretation, diction, larynx, glottis, or diaphragm, 
but much about music and a singing tone, and the publisher expressed 
wonder that I should have found fault with a book which others had 
praised ; in fact, ‘ if I said his beard was well cut, he would answer, 
I spake not true; this is called the ‘* reproof valiant.”’ ’ 

The concert notice is news, and personal news, however much one 
might wish it otherwise. There can be nothing literary or educational 
about it in any real sense. It can be written in good English, but to 
generalise fruitfully or, except by an obiter dictum, to correlate 
musical instances is beyond its scope. Nor can it be educational, for 
two reasons: there is not enough space, and education implies an 
understanding of the pupil’s individual mind, which is impracticable 
with miscellaneous readers. Broadly, it can do no more than supply 
information, which is, in effect, publicity. 

In so far as a concert notice is news, it finds readers also among 
amateurs, but in so far as it is personal it pleases none of them 
wholly, except the vain when they are praised ; the real artist does not 
care for praise except from his peers. The idea of the writer’s being 
in any sense an umpire to decide whether the rules have been kept 
is ridiculous, because there are no rules. To ask him to say whether 
the music is good or bad is futile, in most cases, because such a 
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decision can be given only on a knowledge of facts and conditions that 
he can rarely possess. If what he writes looks like a decision, it is 
not that he has not tried to explain that it is not intended as that, 
but that his editor, who has to grudge every inch of space, and who 
credits his readers with a grasp of the obvious, has regularly removed 
the otiose line which disclaimed omniscience. 

He must write either about the performer or about the composer. 
The latter account is necessarily dull, because there are only two things 
to do with music, to play it and to listen to it. The former may lead 
to bickering or to a lawyer’s letter; neither of these is as a rule 
serious, but they waste his and everybody's time. They arise merely 
because there is no way of putting him, or the performer, behind a 
screen. There is not the faintest hope that concert notices will 
command general approval until some plan can be devised for 
doing that. 

Further, this business of publicity is all wrong. If advertisement is 
required, it should be paid for as that, and not indirectly as criticism. 
But if criticism is wanted, let intending concert-givers club together 
and fee a responsible body of experts to give detailed appraisement of 
their quality ; not the miserable twenty lines, which is all a daily can 
afford to a minority subject, but a full account, given after more than 
one hearing. Such a body could tell them with authority where they 
were right and where wrong, and after a year it might find itself able 
with equal authority to report some progress, or might be in the 
position (if that is thought important) to damn. 

The reason why ordinary writers for the Press are unable to take 
this second step is simple. They are aware, which Davidson of The 
Times possibly was not, that their ‘ hatred of certain artistic forms 
is entirely due to the fact that they are incapable of thoroughly 
understanding them,’ as Mr. Daleroze rather petulantly expresses it. 
But they do not therefore suppose that to be as enthusiastic as 
Bennett of The Daily Telegraph over every artistic form in succession 
will be any substantial proof that they have understood it. They 
chance their arm; believing that if their words can make it clear that 
they have thought and that they care, others may be led, by way 
either of agreement or dissent, to think and care too. Mr. Dalcroze 
says something else, though, which is profoundly true :— 

People discuss and dispute without reflecting that the music we 
appreciate, temperamentally, not intellectually, that to which we 
give ourselves body and soul, is incapable of analysis, affects indi- 
viduals differently according to their own particular temperaments, 
and cannot be judged once for all by any human being (Eurhyth- 


mics, Art and Education: by FE. Jaques Dalcroze. Chatto and 
Windus. 8s. 6d. net). 


—and critics, being human, will differ too. Is there any harm in 
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that? Is it very different from those happy hours we pass talking 
musical shop with a friend? If he always agreed with us, would he 
be so much worth talking to? 

Lastly, suppose there were—there might be, you know—a writer 
who thought music was the greatest thing in all the world and, being 
a writer, not a composer or executant, had nothing but words with 
which to express his faith; need his words, though imperfect, be 
useless? Words cannot say what it is we feel the music to mean—an 
article by Boris de Schloezer in the current number of Modern Music 
goes into this point—but they can give us something to bite on while 
we are thinking what it is we do feel. Few are aware how differently, 
both in range and intensity, people in the same room are listening. 
It is therefore almost impossible that a man, talking seriously about 
what he and we have both heard and taking a pride in his work, should 
not be able to put points of view which had not occurred to us. Such 
a man would be useful in a country where only a few of the population 
‘ give themselves body and soul’ to music. He would not advance 
the art—for when were deeds ever created by words? But he might 
create the atmosphere in which it could live, and enlarge its sphere 
of influence. And that would be no small matter. For, in the long 
run, a nation gets the composers and executants it deserves; and that 
is why Tudor madrigals ran like wildfire for a generation only and 
Purcell was dropped like a hot brick, and why English histories ignore 
the existence of both, whereas the supply of poets and novelists and 
the historians to do them justice has never failed. 


THE MUSICAL COMPETITION FESTIVAL : 
PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS 


THe competition festival movement has arrived at a stage when an 
attempt at stocktaking seems to be worth while. Its rapid growth 
has been one of the most encouraging and important factors in our 
musical life during the past twenty years. But rapid growth, though 
a sign of vitality, has its risks, and there are signs that the movement 
may have developed beyond its strength. The need now is for 
consolidation rather than expansion, especially in areas where new 
festivals have led to some overlapping. 

Misgivings are now being felt in a good many quarters, including 
some that until very recently were regarded as festival strongholds. 
The decline in public interest reported from some districts is due to 
several causes. The novelty has worn off. Festivals have now shed 
their fair-weather supporters, and the considerable number of people 
who will back up almost anything provided it be new. Counter- 
attractions are multiplying. To broadcasting and dancing have now 
to be added developments of the cinema—a bigger range of subjects, 
and the improvement in talking and musical films. Real ice skating 
is becoming more general and cheap, and will soon be a formidable 
competitor ; and as a result of daylight saving all but a handful of the 
population now sallies forth after tea bearing some kind of implement 
of outdoor enjoyment, from racquet to garden tool. The daylight 
saving hits the movement hard in two ways: it comes into force at 
the very period which has long been regarded as the climax of the 
festival year; and the festivals that suffer most from the open air 
exodus in early spring are those in which choralism plays the chief 
part. Who can expect the end-of-the-season choral rehearsals to 
compete with the sports ground, the open road, and the garden, when 
the day is suddenly lengthened by an hour? The spring festival will 
probably continue to flourish in centres where the circumstances are 
exceptional. For example, there are some holiday resorts where an 
event of the kind may be successful, because the centre may draw 
competitors and their friends, and the competition itself may be an 
added attraction to holiday-makers—and one that the local municipal 
authorities may materially assist at a very small cost. But the 
ordinary festival will, I believe, become more and more a purely 
winter event. 

The decline of support from the public (and even of competitors in 
some places) is a difficulty less easily met. Committees must settle 
down to some hard thinking. The point came up at the 1929 
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Conference during a debate on ‘ The Future of the Festival Move- 
ment.’ It seemed to be generally agreed that public interest was not 
being maintained, and the blame was laid on various shoulders. 
‘ Lots of adjudicators were dull,’ said one speaker. But ‘ lots ’ is too 
strong and hasty a word. ‘The speaker was nearer the mark, I think, 
when he went on to say that programmes should be made more 
interesting and varied ; too often the music was dull, and programmes 
were badly timed. ‘ Obviously,’ he added, ‘ the public will not stand 
this sort of thing. If people go to any entertainment outside the 
festival they can say they will be home at a certain time, but if they 
go to a festival they cannot say whether they will be home at all.’ 

I have met very few dull adjudicators, perhaps because my 
colleagues have generally been old hands. Still, I have seen a good 
many young ones able to step at once into the arena and avoid 
duliness—the one fault that cannot be cured by experience, because it 
is usually temperamental. On the other hand, I have met with stacks 
of dull music, as well as a great deal that was unsuitable for other 
reasons—too difficult, too commonplace, or (a bad fault) ‘ precious.’ 
As to the timing of the programme, an audience cares very little 
about the clock so long as the proceedings are full of life and interest. 
Obviously the point on which committees need to concentrate is the 
evening session, because that is the only part of the event which 
large numbers of people are able to attend. This being so, it is a 
fetal policy to include any large solo class at an evening session. The 
only solo contests should be the finals of important pre- 
liminary competitions held during the daytime, and the performers 
in each final should rarely exceed four. Exceptions to this are such 
competitions as these of the Blackpool Rose Bowl type, wherein 
the winners of the principal vocal solo classes compete, each singing 
three large-scale items. Here the standard is so high that nobody 
grudges spending pretty well a whole evening in listening to what is 
really a first-rate vocal recital. But even such interesting and lengthy 
solo events as these need more thought than is sometimes spent on 
them. For example, I have often found the programme arranged in 
such a way that the contest begins with the soprano and ends with 
the bass, the result being that we have three women singers (soprano, 
mezzo-soprano and contralto) followed by tenor, baritone and bass. 
Would any concert-giver arrange a programme in such a way? TIT 
mention the concert programme as a model, because I am convinced 
that committees must arrange their time-tables with a keener eye to 
their entertainment side. There must be more contrast in the music. 
Too often one meets with a succession of items that are in minor keys, 
or in keys too nearly related, too uniform in mood, or style, too slow 
in pace, and so on. There should be more mixing of types of 
performance, too. The final of a good instrumental solo class should 
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be judiciously mixed with the vocal works, solo and choral; and 
generally speaking a string solo final is preferable to a piano final, 
because the latter instrument will have been heard a great deal as an 
accompanying instrument to vocal solos. Chamber music competitions 
at an evening session are a delightful contrast, and of great educa- 
tive value, but unless the stewarding is good they may almost wreck 
a session by wasting time. Music stands and copies should be at hand 
ready to be popped into position at once, and the players should have 
tuned up before coming on the platform, when they may be allowed 
a few seconds for a final adjustment. Stewarding is, in fact, a vital 
factor at a festival, especially in the evening. The oncoming 
competitor should always be ready. In a choral contest the moving off 
of a choir from one side of the platform should be the signal for its 
successor to step up smartly on the other. (An obvious detail! But 
hours per season are wasted because so many stewards scorn the 
obvious.) An audience does not mind waiting a reasonable length of 
time while a judge is preparing his award for an important class; it 
even welcomes the opportunity for a little relaxation and interchange 
of its own private judgment as to the result. But it gets restless and 
—fatal sign—begins to look at its watch if the platform is allowed to 
remain empty for long, or choirs are allowed to straggle on and off. 
Every singer should be in his place, the official accompanist ready to 
sound the chord, and the conductor ready to give the first beat the 
moment the judge rings his bell. In fact, the ringing of the bell 
should be The only event for which there should be any waiting. 

A further attraction at evening sessions would be the inclusion of 
a few performances by outstanding winners of competitors’ events 
held during daytime sessions; many a good finalist would welcome an 
opportunity of performing on the evening of the same day, or later. 
Such an item would be a relief to the rest of the programme, and 
would give the judges and other officials the little interval of leisure 
which they deserve and need if the rest of the programme is going 
as it should go. But let such an item be chosen with care. I know 
few things more desolating than the bringing on at an evening session 
of juvenile performers, especially in the vocal line, either as singers or 
reciters. Their voices are, or ought to be, quite inadequate to the 
large hall and audience ; the nervous strain is too great for them; and 
their proper place is bed. 

However, there is no need to go into further details. If those 
responsible for the evening arrangements will only keep before them 
as an ideal a well planned and well carried out concert programme 
they will achieve an entertainment with all the merits of the concert, 
plus the excitement of contest and the instructive element provided 
by the adjudicator. And they must not be afraid of allowing the 
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adjudicator ample time. If he knows his job and can handle a crowd, 
his part of the proceedings will be among the most appreciated part of 
the show ; and if (as is usual at large festivals) there are two or three 
judges sitting in panel and sharing the speaking, there will be a 
further element of variety. I am convinced that there will be no lack 
of public support in places where the executive realises that counter- 
attractions can and must be met on their own ground. Committees 
shake their heads and say that the cinema, for example, is drawing 
people away from the festival. What they ought to say is: ‘ The 
cinema goes on all the year round, the festival lasts only a few days. 
Our job is to make the festival draw people from the cinema.’ This is 
being done in some places ; why should it not be done in all? Thanks 
to the gramophone and wireless there are hundreds of thousands of 
people newly interested in music. Here is a recruiting ground on a 
scale undreamt of by the pioneers of the movement. What is being 
done to make the most of it? 


A few words on the adjudicator, in response to the missiles dis- 
charged by Mr. T. B. Lawrence in Music anp Letters of last October. 
Mr. Lawrence’s article left me with the feeling that he had been 
unusually unfortunate in his festival experiences. He began with a 
gentle dig to the effect that as ‘ reputable musicians are not unwilling 
to act as judges,’ and as ‘ all of them pay tribute to the festival 
movement,’ he concludes that ‘ there is some dim concern of bread 
and butter about it.’ He says nothing, however, of adjudicators who, 
long after retirement from the arena, and far beyond the reach of 
bread-and-butter interest, still continue to pay tribute to the move- 
ment and to back it up in every possible way. Moreover, does the 
fact of a man drawing a fee necessarily impugn his sincerity? Widen 
Mr. Lawrence's implication, and we shall be told that only amateurs 
can fairly exalt the claims of music: a professional who does so is 
necessarily a humbug—which simply won't wash. I have said that 
Mr. Lawrence had evidently been unfortunate in the judges he had 
sat under. Thus: ‘Adjudicating is inclined to be slack, or incom- 
petent, or both.’ Too sweeping, unless it is backed up as to some 
particulars of the writer’s festival experience. True, he gives a few 
examples of what he regards as slackness and incompetence. Some 
sound pretty bad; but then, of course, there are some pretty bad 
adjudicators—but not, I am: sure, amongst the experienced. The 
slack and incompetent are dropped very early in their career, for the 
solid reason that the engagement of a bad judge is among the most 
disastrous mistakes an executive can make. Three duffers in 
successive years could (and would) kill a festival. A judge so 
demonstratively inadequate as Mr. Lawrence's examples are made out 
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to be, might enjoy a short series of first engagements, but he would 
be dropped like a hot potato, and the fame of his dropping would go 
abroad in the festival land. Here is evidence that Mr. Lawrence's 
experiences are peculiar rather than extensive. In his advice to 
committees (much of it excellent, by the way) he says, ‘ Keep your 
time table. Don’t leave your candidates waiting about bewildered. 
They have their ‘‘ nerves.’’ Don’t bully them, saying the 
adjudicator is being kept waiting. Let him wait. Alternatively, 
don't say that the adjudicator can’t cope with the number of com- 
petitors and must only part hear some, as he has a train to catch. 
Let him miss it. The adjudicator is the only person that is being 
paid a fee. Let him earn it, and pay him more if he works overtime. 
Keep your competitors in countenance at all costs; that is the main 
thing. You want them again. Ye have the adjudicators always 
with you.’ 

The reply to this ‘ Who’s he, anyway? ’ attitude towards the judge 
is that only the most unforeseen and unusual circumstances can 
excuse competitors keeping him waiting. He may keep everybody 
else waiting (within reason) because he is doing a job that, never 
easy, becomes harder as the class goes on, and more and more claims 
have to be balanced. In any case, he is always busy for a minute 
or two after each performance, and if that time is not ample for one 
competitor to walk off the platform and another to come on, it is 
obvious that the organisation is ‘ slack or incompetent, or both.’ As 
for tne curtailing of the proceedings in order that the judge may 
catch a train, I can only say that, looking back over twelve years’ 
experience as a judge at every type of festival, preceded by as many 
years of fiery ordeals as a competing choral conductor, I can recall 
no instance of such a happening. If Mr. Lawrence has had such an. 
experience it was very unusual. And there is a side to the matter that 
has evidently escaped him. A judge’s engagement is as definite as 
that of any other professional performer. If it is supposed to terminate 
at an hour that will enable him to catch a night train, and so fulfil 
an engagement elsewhere next morning, that train must be caught. 
An extra guinea or so for overtime will not meet the case if he is 
expected to start judging a hundred miles away next morning, as 
he often has to do. Judges worth having are busy men, and cannot 
at 10 p.m. alter next day’s arrangements so easily as Mr. Lawrence 
thinks they should be compelled to do merely because somebody has 
blundered in arranging the timetable. 

Mr. Lawrence’s inexperience as a judge of adjudicators is most 
clearly shown at the end of his article, where he gives them minute 
instructions as to the sucking of eggs. For example : 


Before you Jeave your seat to go on to the platform add up your 
marks very carefully to make sure that the choir which in your 
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mind you have already decided to declare the best shall have the 
highest total of marks. If you don’t, arithmetic will be your 
master, and you will be obliged to award the honour to the choir 
whose detail marks, to your astonishment, add up to more than 
the actual winners’. 


But no judge with any pretension to competence is likely to go on to 
the platform without having all his mark totals ready, and in arriving 
at these totals any discrepancy between them and the details would 
have been spotted at once. Again: ‘ If you are not skilled in vocal 
technique have an assistant.’ But a judge is engaged to deal with 
vocal solo classes on the assumption that he is skilled in vocal 
technique, or alternatively that he is competent through having had 
much experience as a listener to, and critic of, fine singing. What 
is meant by * an assistant ’? A local expert? Ifso ... ! A second 
judge? In that case the pair would merely be co-operating in a way 
that is frequent and successful: the vocal technician looking after 
the purely singing side, the general practitioner after the musical, and 
both having an ear for the taste and style. The only instances known 
to me of the co-opting of a local assistant are in Scotland, where 
the judge of vocal solo classes wherein the singers use Scots or the 
Gaelic has the help of what is known as an ‘ assessor,’ who reports 
on the language side—a matter with which no mere Sassenach can be 
expected to deal. 

Mr. Lawrence’s last piece of advice to judges is: ‘ Resist, if you 
can, the temptation to conduct the winning choir at the ensuing 
concert. Isn’t the interesting thing to the public not your inter- 
pretation, but how the choirs sang when they won?’ So far as my 
experience goes there is no temptation to resist. If the judge is 
present at the ensuing concert his conducting is confined to a per- 
formance by the massed choirs, and he is asked to do this for two 
reasons: (1) He is usually experienced in such work; and (2) the 
choice of a local conductor for a massed performance has been known 
to rouse jealousy among his confréres. I do not remember any 
exception to the rule that if a winning choir sings alone its own 
conductor takes charge, as is only right in a concert of victorious 
performers. (If he is not one of them, who is?) ‘ Isn’t the interesting 
thing,’ ete. But a choir singing in a competition and at the subse- 
quent prize-winners’ concert is the same body in only a physical 
sense; its two performances are rarely the same. And choirs vary 
considerably in this matter. Choir A will be screwed up and 
stimulated by competition, and comparatively slack subsequently, 
whereas Choir B is constrained and over anxious when competing, and 
will be heard at its best only under the more relaxed conditions of the 
concert. Here the psychology of the man in charge matters so much 
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that if A and B changed conductors the results would often be 
reversed. 

I am sorry to fall out so much with Mr. Lawrence, for his article 
contained a great deal that was excellent sense well put. His 
attitude towards the adjudicator, however, is unfortunately one that 
has lately been encouraged by some provincial newspapers, who open 
their columns to amateur attacks of the kind. Mutual confidence 
being the basis of all human activity, I can conceive of no greater 
danger to the future of the festival movement than the undermining 
of the competitors’ and audiences’ confidence in the seasoned 
adjudicator as an expert—liable to err, of course, but in the 
main dependable for several reasons: He brings to his diffi- 
cult task knowledge, both musical and psychological, gained 
by experience; he is listening with an ear trained to compare 
and assess, with the music before him; and, even more 
important, he has at hand his written impressions of every 
performance, so that during the progress of a long class he can at 
any moment compare, say, No. 23 with No. 4. Against these qualifica- 
tions and advantages what has the average member of the audience 
to put into the scale? An untrained ear, the distractions that are 
inevitable to his position in a crowd, and very often, and, naturally, 
a more or less unconscious bias in favour of this or that competitor. 
Moreover, as he is often without a copy, and is sometimes quite 
unacquainted with the test piece, he will naturally observe only the 
most obvious faults and virtues, and will be deaf to the minutie on 
which the result of a keen competition often depends. I do not ask 
indulgence for the * slack or incompetent’; such indulgence would 
be a bad thing for the movement. Far more serious, however, would 
be a loss of the confidence that has hitherto been felt in the ability 
and fairness of the keen and competent. 


What of the future of the festival movement? Its vitality has been 
due largely to the self-governing basis on which the festivals have 
been framed. Within reasonable limits, promoters are free to adopt 
such methods as are best suited to local needs. One result is a develop- 
ment, especially in the south of England, of meetings at which the 
competitive element plays a diminishing part: the accent in the title 
is on ‘ Musical Festival ’ rather than on ‘ Competition.’ It is probable 
that the future of the movement lies with this kind of festival rather 
than with the older gladiatorial type. Among the reasons for this are 
some that are social rather than musical. Even the post-war reaction 
against militarism is a factor. School teachers especially object to 
the sometimes quite fierce rivalry between school and school at a 
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competition festival—though (illogically) they do not rule out the 
even fiercer type that burns on the cricket and football field. (Long 
may it burn!) And, among adults, there has now to be taken into 
account (I say this with trembling) the large part played by choirs 
from women’s institutes, girls’ clubs and schools and other centres 
that produce female-voice choirs. Women are only now beginning 
(thanks to the increasing participation in competitive games) to 
develop the right sporting attitude for defeat and victory that is more 
or less inherent in men as a body. Furthermore, everybody who 
knows country life is aware that the rivalry between village and village 
is often far more intense than that between large centres of popula- 
tion, where the tendency is more and more towards cosmopolitanism. 

Far stronger, however, is the musical argument in favour of the 
non-competitive type of festival where the object is not so much com- 
petition as the study and combined performance of a large-scale work. 
Musical amateurs in popular centres have frequent opportunities of 
singing in and hearing the choral classics, but until the advent of the 
performing type of festival the folk in small towns and villages had no 
such chances. It is hardly possible to over-estimate the cultural 
benefit spread over a large area when a group of village choirs are 
thus enabled to gain first-hand inside knowledge of fine music that 
otherwise they might never even hear. There are few finer sights and 
sounds in the musical world than a collection of village choirs joining 
in a performance of this kind. Singly, hardly one could tackle the 
work; combined, under a skilled and inspiring rehearser and con- 
ductor, and fired by the sense and sound of mere numbers (especially 
if a good orchestra be present) the mass frequently puts up a per- 
formance far more vital than that of many a large and highly skilled 
town choral society. On social and musical grounds, then, this is the 
kind of festival that ought to become more and more general. A 
drawback has to be admitted. The singers naturally like to give 
a concert before their own folk, and a large work is apt to be beyond 
their resources. Provision for this side of their activities should be 
made (no doubt it often is) by the inclusion in the syllabus of a few 
part-songs, and, so far as possible, by the choice of a work containing 
a few manageable and detachable choruses. 

The performing festival produces the best answer to some of the 
objections that are brought against the movement. It develops com- 
munal music-making, chiefly on the choral side, and in some places it 
also brings into being the nucleus of an orchestra; it puts music 
first and reduces competition to an almost negligible quantity; and 
instead of encouraging competitors to concentrate for months on a 
couple of part-songs (as admittedly the purely competitive festival 
often does) it gives them something solid to work at—enough to keep 
them busy over a long season. 
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Glance for a moment at the possible development of such festivals. 
A few days before this article was written there was broadcast from 
Petersfield, a Hampshire village, a performance of Bach’s ‘ Magnificat’ 
by six rural choirs, with orchestra and professional soloists conducted 
by Adrian Boult. Here is a fine but not often heard work sung for 
all the world to hear, and relayed not from a studio or from some 
famous concert room, but from a village hall. What an incentive to 
choralists in other rural areas! In the very early days of broad- 
casting the B.B.C. made a few attempts to transmit portions of evening 
sessions at competition festivals, but the obvious difficulties were 
insuperable : timing was speculative ; the quality of performance could 
not be guaranteed; the adjudications, intensely important to the 
parties concerned, were of little or no interest to the wider public; 
and so on. But such festival performances as this at Petersfield— 
there are a good many of them—are well adapted for broadcasting, 
not only on musical grounds, but also because they enable the entire 
public to know something of the large amount of well-directed musical 
activity that now goes on in all sorts of out-of-the-way centres— 
wherever, in fact, there are a few keen spirits to organise the latent 
ability of a district and set it alight. I have heard combined village 
choirs give excellent performances of short Bach and Handel works, 
Schubert’s ‘ Song of Miriam,’ Parry’s ‘ Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day,’ 
Holst’s two psalms, and many short a cappella pieces—performances 
that were at least on a level with many choral concerts that are 
broadcast, and with an added human and social interest of their 
own. The B.B.C. will be giving a hand where it is badly needed 
and richly deserved if it follows up this Petersfield broadcast. Inciden- 
tally it will be teaching many people that the musical life of England 
does not begin and end at the box offices of the Queen’s Hall and 
Covent Garden. 

There are other ways in which local festival choirs may combine and 
extend their activities. At the Festival of Music and Drama held 
at Canterbury Cathedral in 1929, the large body was made up of 
choirs brought into being at the various competition festivals in Kent— 
a county now strong in choral singing, by the way. There is no reason 
why every county, or area round some cathedral or large centre with ° 
suitable building, should not have its annual musical festival, with 
the programme prepared in local competition festival centres. A few 
good visiting coaches would be needed—help of this kind is already 
given in some districts. If desired, a part of the preparation might 
consist of a mildly competitive meeting; and the programme should 
include a good proportion of simple, strong, short pieces that may 
be sung unaccompanied, or with a mere piano, to encourage per- 
formance at the loeal schoolroom or village hall. I even go so far as 
to suggest that such august affairs as the Three Choirs, Leeds, and 
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Norwich Festivals might do well to arrange for some combined small 
choirs of the district to be responsible for the programme of one 
session, with a view to giving them a whole day in the future. I am 
confident that with a good organisation and a wise choice of music 
the small fry would more than keep their end up; and the interest in, 
and influence of, the festival would be enormously extended. 

It is sometimes said that choral singing is declining in England. 
This may be true of a good many old-established choral bodies which 
have not yet recovered from the shortage of men brought about by 
the war, or which have been hit by the economic difficulties of the 
peace, and the growth of attractions and distractions in urban centres. 
But against this decline (which may after all prove to be temporary) 
has to be set an enormous development in small towns and villages 
where, until the spread of the festival movement, there were no choral 
societies at all. Probably there is more choral singing in England than 
there ever was, but it is more widely dispersed, and from its very 
nature it does not come under the notice of the readers of the daily 
press. 

As to the results of the spread of the festival movement in Scotland, 
let Mr. Hugh Roberton be witness. Speaking at the 1929 Conference 
of the Federation, he said: ‘In Scotland in twenty years [the 
festivals] had evolved a standard of performance which twenty years 
ago would have been thought quite impossible. In solo singing and in 
choral singing they had gone far; they were practically barbarians 
twenty years ago in these regards.’ 


Finally, a word on ‘ pot-hunting ’ and money prizes. These consti- 
tute a much less formidable bogey than their opponents make them out 
to be. There should be no more harm in singing for a ‘ pot ’ than 
in playing a game for one, especially if it be of the challenge type. 
As for money prizes, the term is misleading. Few awards of the 
cash type do more than pay the expenses of transporting a choir to the 
arena, and many do less. If we shift the point of view and alter the 
name, it amounts to little more than singing first for honour and 
glory (which is merely what the admired Meistersingers did) plus a 
grant towards expenses. Here is an example. I once judged at a 
little festival in Cumberland where there was a capital men’s choir 
made up of artisans, some of whom were out of work and all more cr 
less hard up. My admiration for their singing was extended to their 
enterprise when I learned that a few months earlier they had pawned 
their piano in order to pay their fares to Blackpool, where they won 
& money prize just large enough to enable them to redeem the instru- 
ment on their triumphant return ! 


Harvey GRAcE. 


Readers who are interested in the Festival movement may like to know 
ag Mr. Grace is writing a series of articles on the subject in The Musical 
mes. 
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I nave recently read an interesting study in comparative psychology 
entitled Englishmen, Frenchmen and Spaniards by Salvador de 
Madariaga, the present professor of Spanish studies at Oxford, being 
the substance of two series of lectures given at the Geneva School of 
International Studies with the avowed purpose of studying national 
character and its tendencies. In his book, which is non-scientific, based 
on living examples, and a wealth of intuition which it is always fas- 
cinating to watch at work, the author hopes that through studying 
each other’s attitudes and instincts we may arrive at a better state 
of international relations. 

While reading its premises, I found myself unconsciously at first, 
but afterwards deliberately testing the truth of his deductions in the 
light of the musical life of these countries and the prevailing charac- 
teristics of their composers. These few paragraphs are an attempt 
to examine how far his arguments can be applied to modern musical 
tendencies. Obviously it must be affirmed at once that his generalisa- 
tions are the result of a series of mass observations, and a moment's 
thought will show that to carry his deductions through to their logical 
conclusion (a rash step thet would seem unfair to him) in such a 
specialised subject is fraught with a certain danger. Music, the 
result of individual inspiration and international influences, often cuts 
through preconceived instincts and tends to ruin the best laid schemes 
of unity of thought. Yet it is remarkable how many points of contact 
can be found where his arguments can be paralleled by traits of 
similarity in music, how the guiding forces and tendencies of a 
nation’s music, both appreciative and creative, seem to follow its 
national character in all its complexity. For many, for good or 
evil, nationalism is the visible mark of contemporary music; it pro- 
vides a convenient label for the lazy and a remarkable attraction for 
the critic. The vision of a fraternity of musicians, no longer labouring 
under national labels fiercely attached to their works by idolising 
devotees, finding a common unity is as desirable sthetically as 
politically. These notes are written, not to endorse any particular 
theory of nationalistic tendencies, but to make it possible to under- 
stand the Frenchman, in general, as a great step towards the appre- 
ciation of the Frenchman in particular as a musician, 

In yet another respect the persistence of these generalisations to 
a bitter end may lead to disaster. Much of a country’s music may 
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be the result of a school centred round the dominating personality of 
one man. Just as far as he falls short of the national type, so will 
his followers ; intellectual collectivity forces current musical thought to 
run into weird channels. Yet here again a national sense of the * law 
of things,’ made up of perceptions and instincts, may help to bring 
the stream back to its normal channel. 

First Madariaga’s statements must be taken as proved ; to recapitu- 
late even very briefly the arguments used to prove them, would be 
far beyond the scope of these few pages, but a general idea of the 
very original conception of the first part is necessary. Here he finds 
that action is typical of the Englishman, thought of the Frenchman, 
passion of the Spaniard. Each of these predominant tendencies is 
studied in the light of the other aspects, for example, action, thought 
and passion are each examined in turn in the man of action, and 
so on through the nine cases. 

He finds in self-control and discipline the Englishman’s primary 
tendency, combined with a strong inclination towards solid, massive, 
weighty things. This suggests at once a reason for the Englishman's 
love of oratorio—now perhaps a little decadent—for the dignity of 
Parry's unaccompanied works, or for the massive spirituality behind 
the broader pages of the Elgarian oratorios, to forget for a moment 
their other equally striking tendencies, or the solid note of austerity 
in some of the later Elgarian orchestral works. Delius’ ‘ Sea Drift,’ 
massive and brooding in its imaginativeness, and the finale to his 
profound ‘ Mass of Life ’ seem to illustrate this grandeur of purpose 
with a sterner sense of control. Holst, in some parts of the ‘ Planets,’ 
and Vaughan Williams, in his Mass and other works, evidence this too. 

The Englishman’s insularity, which Madariaga tends to prove is 
caused by other factors than merely geographical causes, seems to 
find a natural parallel in the medievalism of Holst and Vaughan 
Williams, who prefer this more personal note to falling victims to 
a Franco-Russian influence, to the all-conquering impressionism of 
Debussy or the overwhelming rhythmic sternness of Stravinsky. Even 
Ireland treads his steely way with acid dignity through the second 
piano sonata or the cello sonata in search for a personal idiom, 
rather than succumb to any prevailing tendency, and proves his 
insularity in so doing. Insularity naturally implies self-righteousness ; 
a collective vein of superiority to current European tendencies, and 
a state of watchfulness of his own actions and those of his neighbours 
turns the Englishman as an inevitable result to self-consciousness and 
to shyness. Is this the predominant note of Vaughan Williams’ 
Pastoral Symphony or the subtle bat remote piano pieces of Bax? 
They both have a sense of beauty, which is enhanced by the very 
reticence of the mood of the music as if they were self-conscious or 
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half ashamed of their own creations, suggestive rather than assertive, 
half colours and dim lights rather than the glare of the noonday. 

Madariaga finds when considering thought in the man of action 
that the Englishman mistrusts the abstract, thinks materially, and 
* considers as frivolous all activities which are purely intellectual.’ 
Can these statements, sweeping in their assertion, and only accepted 
with some hesitation, be used as a proof for the fact that the atonal 
school of the later Schonberg has never been able to find any welcome 
in England? In claiming for their music a complete independence, 
in disdaining romanticism, in seeking to make music ‘ absolute,’ in 
hating beauty for itself, he and his fanatic followers, ridding them- 
selves of all inherited traditions, have made their music a matter of 
brains, not emotion. Counterpoint, treated on the lines of a 
mathematical treatise, a cacophony invented but not created or 
inspired, plays havoc with accepted theories of consonance and dis- 
sonance. ‘His art springs from an imagination injured and 
finally crippled by too much theory.’ (Weissmann: The Problems of 
Modern Music.) It is this very intellectuality, this abstractness, 
sans emotion, which makes the average Englishman stand apart from 
such theories. The added fact that the Englishman is prone to take 
many ideas for granted, racial and national, makes his attitude on this 
question all the more significant. 

Our self-control and shyness come into light again when considering 
* passion in the man of action,’ for we normally withhold and restrain 
our passion; the British phlegm is proverbial. But this controlled 
passion implying a partial concealment of personality is not mere 
coldness. Under this self-control there are stores of active energy 
which accumulate and result in sudden outbursts of passion. Pride 
and a collective loyalty to persons and institutions lead to sentiment, 
which partly controlled and restrained, finds an outlet in humour. 

This sentimental side of our nature can produce in music some 
curious results; it can lead to a general approval of the sentimental 
element in Strauss, in Puccini, in the nervous hysteria of 
Tschaikowsky, or in the salon type of production of Elgar. It can 
even account for their popularity. Only in such a fruitful soil could 
the Dykes-Barnby vogue of church music have flourished so proli- 
fically. As E. Walker says in his History of Music in England (p. 808) 
‘the tide of sentimentalism was very strong when it flowed, and 
even now that it is ebbing, it requires very careful watching.’ That 
other typically English product, the sentimental ballad, which is at 
once the despair of the musically educated and the justifiable scorn 
of the foreigner, is still in most unexpected quarters a hindrance to 
the development of real music. Our last characteristic, humour, 
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has, as an outlet, led to better things, the inimitable power of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan opera and their popularity, or in a modern 
restricted circle the humours of Goossens’ sketches for string quartet 
or for piano, of Biiss’s ‘ Rout ’ and ‘ the Conversations.’ Elgar again 
seems to typify that controlled passion, blended with a certain sensuous 
element, for his music, with its restless rubato, a current continuously 
crossed by other currents, sometimes blazes forth into an emotionalism 
which partially detracts from the mystical atmosphere of its many 
impressive moments. Ethel Smyth, in so far as she represents the 
typical, is not free from this outburst of freakishness, when imagina- 
tion runs riot; particularly is this the case in her Mass in D. 

The man of action seeks utilitarianism from his acts, while the 
man of thought wishes to produce order. The Frenchman, as 
personifying the man of thought, also puts intellectual prestige and 
distinction in the forefront of his desires. These three qualities 
control all his aims both in social conditions and culture. It follows 
that he excels in intellectual work combined with clearness of thought 
and definition. Then, too, he seeks to discipline his creative mind, 
until he finds a sense of form, which becomes for him an inward 
elegance, produced by clarity of thought and balance. In order to 
retain his mental vision and control of his capacity for thought, he 
supervises rather than represses his passions. He allows them to 
have a free rein as far as he wishes, with the result that passion 
becomes matter of fact. Even in his strenuous, passionate moments 
he looks to beauty, because beauty being abstract appeals to his 
intellectuality. Thus very briefly are his deductions from the man 
of thought, in action, in thought and in passion. 

It is easy to trace in the above an epitome of the history of music 
in France. In his ardent desire for intellectual freedom, the Frencti- 
man has in turn been violently anti-Wagnerian, anti-Brahms and in 
part anti-Mozartian; he has always refused to have theories thrust 
upon him by external influences. Debussy is the supreme example 
of this intellectual superiority ; of this super-refinement. A culture, a 
sensibility, and a refined emotion all helped to mould his creative 
work. In Massenet the passionate element had a reign of freedom 
almost to domination, but in Debussy, who incarnates in himself 
modern French music, it was conquered by repression, almost 
evasion. ‘ His highly graphic lyricism was the product of a superior 
intellect, joined to unerring taste, and though he followed a logical 
and original line of development, it was blemished nevertheless by 
over-sensitiveness, exhaustion and a positive horror of emotional out- 
burst which left no room for passion.’ This description of Debussy 
from Weissmann’s The Problems of Modern Music reads like a parti- 
cular paraphrase of Madariaga’s theories. Even before Debussy, 
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César Franck had worked out in that characteristic capacity for 
organisation his cyclic schemes of form. All his pupils and those of 
the Schola Cantorum have tried to find in formal elegance and balance 
of design their musica] inspiration, showing a national characteristic 
at work in a definite medium. Fauré, who did so much to orientate 
the modern French composer, after having flirted with many styles, 
came back to a personal idiom, which was natural, polished, individual 
and distinctive. 

The more modern school with its plea for simplicity, with its 
demand for spiritual discipline, terrified of emotion and attempting 
to control the spirit, alternately dominated by power or intellect, 
endorses all Madariaga’s arguments to the hilt. Ravel, with his cold, 
repellent classicism, crystal clear, is typical of his country, no less so 
than Sévérac, than d’Indy, who have both combined this intellec- 
tuality with nature, the former from the heights of Languedoc, the 
latter from the near neighbourhood of the Ardéche. The leaders 
of the revolt against Debussy and impressionism, Milhaud, Auric and 
Poulenc, in their several ways but with a unity of purpose, are not less 
French or less true to type, despite their revolutionary tendencies. 
They would rid music of the last shred of sensuality, they would give it 
a freshness, a conciseness, an easy grace, an aristocratic ring ; rhythm, 
sonority and melody are subordinated to that end. Surely the claim 
of the intellect as typifying the Frenchman is fully substantiated. 


His theories work out even more surprisingly in the case of 
Spanish music. Could their achievements, their composers and even 
their limitations be more accurately described than in this way? The 
man of passion in action will leap, therefore exceptional achievements 
are to be expected, but also a corresponding lack of continuity and 
perseverance. In form and substance he is unequal; conceiving life 
as a drama he is hasty for personal adventure rather than collective 
enterprise. The fitful. high lights of the shorter piano pieces— 
spasmodic, irregular, but bearing undeniable marks of genius—of 
Granados, of Turina, or the longer ‘ Iberia’ of Albaniz are here 
vividly accounted for. In continuing that their intuition involves the 
whole subject at once, Madariaga accounts for their lack of success 
in longer cyclic forms, and in a measure, too, for their surprising 
success in shorter pieces corresponding with a definite gift of originality 
and certainty of touch. 

Their work, the fruit of intuition, is often formless, and owing to 
this and to their lack of method, correction is impossible; written in 
the white heat of an inspiration they stand or fall on their immediate 
merits or demerits. Spain is rich in genius because that is the result 
of the subconscious mind, but poor in talent, which can only result 
from a conscious, that is a calculating, mind. They are equally weak, 
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too, in the apparatus of a critical faculty, but always deriving their 
best qualities from a popular source. Was it not Pedrell who preached 
that each country must draw its music from the melodie and harmonic 
traditions of its people? All the Spanish composers of the last fifty 
years, in following out this pronouncement of a national source have 
worked the national idiom, with its dance rhythms, and unmistakable 
fragments of folk melody, to a state of complete exhaustion. Falla, 
though he scorns this nationalism of Pedrell, has the root of it in 
him, for his brilliant genius in ‘ La Vida Bréve,’ or in the coloristic 
‘ Nights in the Garden of Spain,’ or most certainly in ‘ El retablo,’ 
seems to express the soul of Spain. 

The moral of the truths of this illuminating book and the surprising 
certainty of its deductions applied to music is surely this, that 
nationalism exists not because composers would wish it, but because 
being what they are, whether French or Spanish, they must write 
accordingly, guided not by any persona) predilections, but influenced 
more by their own racial characteristics and social environment than 
by a cosmopolitan musical culture that would tend to break down 


national barriers. 
8. F. Bares. 
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WIRELESS TECHNIQUE IN MUSIC 


CONSIDERABLE attention has been given to the question of ‘ Music in 
Wireless ’ ; relatively little has been written concerning ‘ Wireless in 
Music,’ that is to say, the possibilities offered to the musician by 
methods based on wireless technique, not for broadcasting but for 
ordinary direct performances in the concert hall. 

In fact, the only side of this question generally known to the 
average person is that associated with the various, more or less 
musical, instruments presented recently, where the sound is produced 
electrically and ultimately given out by a loud speaker ; and even this 
side has received relatively little serious attention from musicians, 
probably largely owing to the somewhat excessive claims made for 
certain of these instruments in rather blatant publicity matter, and 
also to their having been produced as solo instruments before the 
soloist was in reality trained to the high standard required nowadays 
of the concert performer. 

It will be convenient to begin with a consideration of these instru- 
ments, although it must not be overlooked that they represent only a 
small portion of the whole range of possibilities; and the reader is 
asked to divest himself of any unfortunate memories of these instru- 
ments which he may have retained after hearing certain of them or 
after reading unduly exaggerated publicity claims concerning them. 

In their most modern forms they offer certain distinctly striking 
features to the musician, some of which can be paralleled by no other 
instrument, and the combination of which renders these instruments 
entirely unique. Among these are: an absolutely complete range of 
pitch from sub-audible sounds that are more felt than heard to super- 
audible sounds like the squeak of a bat, beyond the limit of the ear 
of many persons; the ability to produce any note (quarter, eighth 
tones, etc.) within this range; an absolute uniformity of tone-quality 
from note to note; an absolute continuity of sound, like that of the 
organ, without breath- or bowing-breaks; a range from literally 
inaudible to literally deafening, with every shade of nuance between 
these; a quality of tone absolutely pure (that is to say, absolutely 
without harmonics), to which harmonies can be added at will, giving 
a choice of an almost unlimited number of timbres. 

Whether the marvellous trills and tremolos that can be produced 
with the greatest ease should be ranked as an advantage or as a defect 
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may perhaps be queried by some : the worst cinema-organ can be out- 
vibrato’ed with a facility that proves fatal to some performers. The 
same reservation may perhaps be made as regards the exceptional 
glissando effects over several octaves that characterise these instru- 
ments, and the facility with which these are produced proves an undue 
temptation in some cases. In fact, the chief drawback in several early 
types was that no clean intervals could be produced, the glissando 
* scoop ’ being inevitable : this is no longer the case, though it must 
be admitted that even the expert performer as yet finds considerable 
difficulty in playing without either a glissando on the one hand or a 
staccato on the other. 

If, instead of these instruments having been launched as soloists, 
they had modestly entered the orchestral ranks and graduated thence 
little by little to solo status as the performers attained the degree of 
skill required, the above-mentioned qualities would probably have 
ensured them a more favourable recognition by musicians generally. 
As it is, they have a certain amount of disfavour and suspicion to 
conquer. 

As an example of one of the modern types, and in order to be able 
to write concretely, the * Martenot ’ (named after the inventor and 
produced commercially by the Gaveau firm) may be described. Here 
the pitch is controlled by the right hand, which moves a ring (fitted 
to the index-finger) over a dummy keyboard, that is to say, one 
which serves merely the same purpose as the frets of a guitar in giving 
the player an indication of where to place his finger for a given note : 
it must be repeated that there is no question of a ‘ tempered ’ keyboard 
instrument, all intervals being possible by placing the finger towards 
the side of a dummy *‘ note ’ or on the cracks between them. (It will 
be obvious that a slight sideway rocking of this finger will give the 
tremolo above referred to.) 

The left hand controls the production of the sound, depressing 
one large key to a greater or lesser degree according to the volume 
required : this key, of course, allows a glissando effect if held down 
while the right hand is moved, and a staccato effect if tapped and 
released for each note. It is interesting to note that this key, however 
quickly depressed, always in reality builds up the sound from inaudi- 
bility, so that there are very few ‘ transients’ and the attack is 
very delicate; a separate key is, however, fitted which puts on full 
power at once, and gives therefore a large proportion of transients 
and a strong attack sound (not unlike that of a trumpet). Incidentally, 
this is a feature that will probably be further developed; there is 
at present no means of combining this attack with any but a forte 
tone, but it would be very easy to add a device to allow of the harsh 
attack being used with any volume desired. 
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The left hand also controls four * stops’ (in the organ sense of 
the word) which used singly or together give sixteen timbres, ranging 
from the very pure tone characteristic of the instrument, through 
timbres resembling the flute, violin, cello, oboe, etc., to a very rich 
*‘ hunting-horn ’ quality. (There is, of course, no need for these four 
stops and sixteen timbres to be the limit: one more stop would bring 
them up to sixty-four!) Finally, in the commercial model the left 
hand also controls a switch which substitutes a second loud speaker 
for the usual one, for echo effects. 

‘Tuning is performed by means of a small knob above the dummy 
keys : once any one note is in tune, the whole instrument is in tune 
(in the sense that the indications of the keyboard are correct through 
the whole range as regards finger placement). 

It may be added that the same instrument can also be played in 
an entirely different manner by attaching the end of a flexible wire 
to the right hand and by varying the amount of this wire pulled out 
from a reel within the instrument—that is, by varying the distance 
of the hand from the instrument. Some players (including, I believe, 
the inventor) prefer this. 

There is no need to retain the use of the ‘ right’ and ‘ left’ 
hands as indicated: the switches and stops controlled by the left 
hand are mounted on a small box which is connected to the instru- 
ment by a cable and which can therefore be placed so as to be 
operated by the right hand if desired, the left hand then actuating 
the ring controlling the pitch. 

These notes will give the reader some idea of what could be done 
with the instrument as a member of the orchestra, and what results 
it may be expected to give. As regards physical characteristics, a 
self-contained instrument is about as large as a harmonium: this 
includes everything except the loud-speaker or speakers and the 
wires thereto. For work in a large orchestra this might be too 
feeble and a somewhat more elaborate installation might be necessary ; 
but in no case would the size or weight be comparable to those of a 
grand piano. 

It must again be emphasised that these instruments, however, 
represent only a very small part of the possibilities offered by wireless 
methods to the composer. Unfortunately, it is by no means easy to 
explain the others without electrical technicalities, but some of them 
may be outlined briefly here. 

First of all we may note that the sounds produced by any instru- 
ment may be amplified to any desired degree by isolating them within 
a sound-proof, glass-fronted cabinet fitted with a microphone. The 
sound picked up by this can then be amplified electrically to the 
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extent desired and finally put out by a loud speaker. ‘Thus, if we 
wish to do so, we can reduce the number of instruments of any given 
nature to one per part (one first violin, one second violin, etc.) : this 
may please some composers, who have suggested the mechanisation 
of the strings in order to attain absolute unison, since the electrical 
device would obviously be far simpler. There is, however, a limit 
to this device, fixed not by the electrical conditions, since there is 
practically no limit to the degree of over-all amplification possible, 
but by the parasitic noises—key-mechanism, breath-taking and, it 
may be added, coughs and sneezes! 

Further, a weak instrument, or the weak register of an instru- 
ment, may be brought up to any strength desired. Thus, for example, 
instruments normally unusable except with a very subdued accompani- 
ment can be made to dominate a tutti passage if desired. The 
possibilities of such novelties as a tuning-fork, with its peculiarly clean 
tone, will be obvious : or those of the humble mouth-organ and jews’ 
harp! 

It is, of course, evident that the converse effect, the reduction 
in strength of a powerful instrument, is equally easy, and the device 
may perhaps be useful in a few cases: e.g., where a trumpet is 
required to die away into inaudibility, without change of quality. 

It is more important to note that any instrument can be made 
to sound louder than a fortissimo tutti passage, and yet be played 
with and retain a pianissimo quality. The effects are striking—a 
muted violin, for example, or its harmonics dominating the full 
orchestra, and yet uncannily sounding pianissimo. 

Obviously this point is specially interesting in the case of instru- 
ments where the quality differs greatly between ff and pp. The out- 
standing example is the human voice, and perhaps even more so when 
speaking than when singing. There is room here for very interesting 
work : it now becomes possible, for example. to score for piano voice, 
whether speaking or singing, against a full and heavy orchestral 
accompaniment, amplifying the voice up to fortissimo level but with- 
out losing (again be it emphasised) the pianissimo quality and there- 
fore the pianissimo effect. 

The emotional importance of this can hardly be exaggerated—a 
literal whisper can be used, and the delicacy of the result must be 
heard to be appreciated. Nor need there be any fear that the voice 
will sound unnatural when thus amplified (within reason!) provided 
the best modern methods are used. 


In passing, it may be mentioned that the degree of amplification 
can be instantaneously changed, without any break: a curious 
crescendo or diminuendo is thus obtained, without change of 
quality. 
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Thus far we have merely touched on a few of the simpler pos- 
sibilities: now, however, some rather startling effects can be 
mentioned. 

For example, still retaining the same system of sound-proof cabinets 
with microphones, amplifiers and loud speakers, we can do some very 
curious things to the sounds while amplifying them, before they 
arrive at the loud speaker. 

Thus, for instance, we can take a natural trumpet, already poor 
in harmonics, and electrically filter out or reduce a proportion of 
these, with the result that we have to all intents and purposes a 
new instrument, of extremely pure tone and with @ trumpet attack, 
and this without the trouble of training players. Another instru- 
ment that lends itself well to this process is the flute, which when 
thus ‘ etherealised ’ takes on a unique beauty. 

Similarly, electrical filters can readily be constructed to do exactly 
the reverse, that is, to reduce or remove the fundamental (the note 
actually played) and some of the lower partials, and thus to leave the 
higher overtones ‘ floating.’ The bassoon treated in this way is parti- 
cularly striking, owing to its richness in partials: we do for it thus 
what a string player does in playing harmonics, but we retain its 
reed attack. 

But this is by no means all: it is perfectly easy to distort the 
sound before it reaches the loud speaker (using ‘ distort’ with the 
strict technical meaning of adding harmonics not really present, and 
not in any derogatory sense). Here, again, we have a whole range ot 
new tone-colours available, practically new instruments in fact: very 
little has as yet been done in this respect, but it seems probable that 
it will prove one of the most interesting features of the new technique. 
Many of the results are merely weird (e.g., the distorted human voice 
taking on an almost disquieting character at times: one would parti- 
cularly like to hear the Erd-geist’s voice in ‘ Faust ’ thus treated, for 
example), but some combinations are distinctly beautiful. As far as 
I know, the only experimental work in this respect is being done in 
Berlin (except for some very limited attempts by myself) and nothing 
seems to have been published as yet. 

The combination of this method with the last-mentioned should 
also be considered: that is to say, the addition of harmonics, pre- 
ferably to an instrument already rich in them such as the bassoon, 
together with the removal by electrical filters of the fundamental 
and lower harmonics. 

It should be mentioned that both these methods (the suppression of 
harmonies and their addition) are extremely simple and can be instan- 
taneously applied or removed: that is to say, the performer in his 
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cabinet can instantaneously change from one condition to another 
by operating a switch (if necessary with his foot). In fact, we have 
really got round to the ‘stops’ controlling the timbres of the 
* Martenot,’ which work on very similar principles without, however, 
involving the need for a sound-proof cabinet (but introducing instead 
a new instrumental technique). 

Finally, there is a perfectly feasible freak result which has never 
yet been applied (I believe) and which is here quoted as an indica- 
tion of the elaborations possible in the future: still using the same 
method of sound-proof cabinet, microphone, amplifier and loud 
speaker, the notes actually played can be transposed up or down at 
will. As a result, we can extend the range of existing instruments 
(or of particular registers of existing instruments: ¢.g., the clarinet 
chalumeau) in either direction, which again is practically the equiva- 
lent of obtaining new instruments without the need for training 
players. (One cannot, however, avoid the nightmarish apprehension 
of, say, a coloratura soprano sounding an octave or so higher than 
she is really singing !) 

It is hoped that these notes, necessarily very incomplete, may 
induce some musicians to hunt up a wireless engineer with whom to 
co-operate in this new field of possibilities. 


R. Raven-Harr. 
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Once, being in a remote country village, I entered into conversation 
with the carpenter of the place, and found very quickly that he was 
also one of the bell-ringers. His name was Odson. 

‘ For forty years,’ he said, ‘ I've rung them bells, starting treble, 
and ending tenor. Twenty years a-coursing down, twenty making a 
place.’ 

The expressions were strange to me. ‘ It’s what we say change- 
ringing,’ said Odson. ‘ We have a ring of five bells, and always have 
I wished it was six. Five cramps you.’ 

* I have never been in a belfry,’ I said. 

* "Tis very little you missed, then,’ he responded. * There’s nought 
but the bells and the beams and the stays, and the birds messing 
about, and the wheels and the machinery.’ 

‘ But bells are so very fascinating,’ I told him. ‘ So full of 
romance.’ 

* That’s as it may be,’ he rejoined. ‘ There wouldn't be much 
romance if you was up amongst ’em while they was a-jargling by the 
hour. Fair bust your eardrums, they would, with their jargling. 

‘ What's jargling? Why, it’s just jargling. Say a lad hits a old 
tin can with a stick, the can jargles. My old grandfeyther it was 
used to call a sound a jargle, and it’s good enough for me. But I'm 
the only one as says it around here now, and there’s been more than 
one scholar visiting here as has asked me to say it again. One 
gentleman said jargle’s Chewder, but that I don’t know. r 

‘ However, there’s a practice on to-morrow afternoon, if squire 
can let me off the new building; and if so you wish to do, come along, 
and welcome.’ 

The carpenter, being ringer of the tenor bell, was master of the 
ringers; a cool, collected general of his little band, uttering his 
commands in clear tones at the precise instant. He himself rang with 
the slightest possible movement of the body; though young Bill 
(‘ from the shop ’), who rang the treble bell, was wet with perspiration 
before many minutes had passed. Two of the other ringers were 
experienced men, in no need of practising. The third, a son of the 
blacksmith who had recently moved into the village, was of a nervous 
temperament, and constantly afraid that he might make a mistake. 
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The occasional practices in the belfry were on his behalf. ‘ Not yet 
has he the proper rope-sight,’ said Odson. ‘ Instead, he tries to 
remember the changes, and none but I need do that.’ 

The bell-ringers’ room in the church tower was a very solemn place, 
its masonry half-a-thousand years old (many of the joints mortarless), 
its oak beams apparently even more lasting than the stone. Various 
boards hung on the wall recorded past achievements of other 
generations of ringers. One of them stated that five thousand and 
forty changes had been rung in five consecutive hours on February 12, 
1862, by the ringers named. The carpenter saw me contemplating 
this board. 

* I heard that,’ he said, during an interval in the practice. * Grand- 
feyther rang tenor. See his name, Josiah Odson? It was the day 
squire brought home his lady. I can see the old man now. Eighty, 
he was; a thin chap, and his neck as white as his shirt-band. Squire 
was just turned twenty. Now he’s eighty, and I'm but twelve off it. 
Grandfeyther said he'd hung on just to ring in young squire and his 
bride; and do it he did, and never held a sally after it. Though he 
lived and touched a hundred. Remember him, Jack?’ Jack stolidly 
nodded his head sideways, and said, ‘Ay, I remember him.’ 

‘ Sixty and more years did he ring these bells,’ Odson went on ; * and 
that gives me and him a hundred, with a split between us, my dad 
being a sailor, and was lost at sea. Grandfeyther helped to put up 
this here tenor, as squire bought from somewheres abroad when his 
first lad was born. Where was it, Jack, as squire got her from?’ 
Jack replied, ‘ From the Neverlands.’ 

‘Ay, the Neverlands,’ Odson repeated; ‘ though why they should 
be called that, I can’t say. However, she’s a lovely bell. She don’t 
jargle, like them other four old girls as was founderied afore grand- 
feyther’s time down at Ironford.”) Listen to her hum,’ he said, 
clanging the bell as he spoke. ‘ That’s a hum like a horn, so steady 
it is. And listen to them other sounds—sing ‘em, Jack, and you, 
Bill.” Jack sang the minor third to the bell’s fundamental note, and 
Bill the fifth. ‘ No jargling there,’ said Odson. ‘And that there 
bell’s three hundred years old, according to the casting; and figures 
don’t lie.’ 

The tenor bell filled the tower with a truly pure tone, and one could 
understand the ringers loving it. (They had thrown their coats and 
hats across the old clock, whose majestic ticking deepened the 
solemnity of the ancient tower.) 

Each spell of ringing lasted a little under five minutes. It began 
with the rounds; a series of descents from the treble bell to the 


(1) See Editor’s Note, page 294. 
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tenor; then a set of a hundred and twenty changes; after which the 
rounds were repeated, and the men paused to sip beer out of an 
enormous pewter pot on which was engraved: ‘ For the Ringers in 
this Church. M. Gayton. 1660. God Save His Majestie.’ 

I asked the carpenter to explain changes to me. He directed young 
Bill to give me the information, which he did, the other three men 
looking on and nodding their heads as he made each detail clear. 

‘I take it you heard tenor hunting up first and then a-coursing 
down?’ he began. He had a pleasant air of anxiety that every step 
of the analysis should be plain and straight. ‘ It’s like this. Tenor's 
one once, then she’s two, then three, then four, then five. When 
she’s five, she’s behind, and she’s got to come back to lead; and she 
courses down just like she hunted up, till she’s one again. See? And 
while she’s hunting up, the bell she pulled in front of in one change 
she pulls after her in the next change. And while tenor’s going up, 
treble—that’s me—is going down; and so on. Is that right, Mr. 
Odson? ’ 

Mr. Odson replied, ‘ It’s right, according to the way you say it. 
Only grandfeyther had it all the other way about. Where you says 
down, he said up. But it comes to the same thing, as long as you 
know which is which, and keep to it.’ 

‘The other bells know what to do,’ Bill resumed, ‘ because we 
watch the ropes and always see what’s pulled before and after us. 
That's rope-sight. All in all, we do a hundred and twenty changes on 
these five bells, and we can’t do more. We call ‘em doubles. When 
one of us isn’t here, we do singles, and there’s only twenty-four 
changes on four bells. But a gentleman who was here last summer 
said that with eleven bells you can have forty million changes, that 
would take three years to ring, giving five hours a day to the job; and 
with twelve you can have four hundred and eighty million changes, 
that couldn’t be got through under thirty-seven years.’ 

* He said ninety-one years, Bill,’ the carpenter broke in, ‘ if there 
was two strokes a second. And it’ll take you ninety-one years to say 
all you know about changes, the way you do it. Let’s show the lady 
a plain hunt. It’s like this, ma’am. Each man looks after himself. 
According as he’s going up or coming down, so he changes his place 
one step each time the five bells is rung. Only when a man’s first, or 
when he’s last, he has to make a place, which means he strikes twice 

in that position. Grandfeyther used to call it lie a whole pull, such 
funny language they had in the old days. Lads, we'll do the first 
plain hunt, just up, and slow-like.’ 

They played five changes. In the rounds, the bells were in the 
order 1 (treble), 2, 8, 4, and 5 (tenor). In the last, they were in the 
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order 5, 4, 8, 2, and 1. The carpenter took a piece of chalk and 
wrote the following on an inverted notice board : 


1 2 3 4 5 
2 1 4 t 5 
2 4 1 5 3 
4 2 5 1 3 
4 5 2 3 1 
5 4 3 2 1 


* Now,’ he said, * if you follow any one of them figures, you'll see it 
comes crosswise down the six times, and that when it gets behind, 
which is the right hand column, or at lead, which is the left hand 
column, it makes a place. That's just the first half of a change, which 
grandfeyther used to call a touch. The second half is just the same 
back’ards. Ready, lads.’ And they played again six times through 
the set of five bells, starting in the order 5, 4, 3, 2, and 1, and ending 
in the order 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

* That’s coursing down,’ said Odson. ‘ You understand that I ask 
you to fancy it’s tenor bell as is supposed to be doing the main going. 
She’s the one as hunts up and courses down, though in their place 
the other beauties do just the same. Now what we did was’ (going 
back to the board) : 


Oe DO 


* If you look, ma’am, you'll see that the figures for the coming down 
are just the same as those for the going up, only the other way about. 
There’s five changes up, and five changes down. That makes ten 
changes, and ten changes on five bells is what grandfeyther, as I told 
you, used to say it was a touch. We just keep on with a change till 
I say rounds. Then we runs a few times from treble to tenor, which 
is rounds, till I say another set of changes, which we take up at once; 
or till I say stop when practising. Only when we ring for something 
special, we don’t stop at all, perhaps in a half-hour.’ 

* What happens if one of you makes a mistake? ’ I asked. 

* Well,’ said Odson, ‘ we don’t make mistakes, because if we do, it 
costs us drinks with any of the other ringers in the country round as 
happens to notice and can tell us what bell slipped. But if a man 
forgets, it means two bells strike at once, and there’s a gap. I keep 
my wits about me, and on the rare once-in-a-while as there is a 
mistake, I generally get things right at once. And if I can’t get them 
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right, Herbert here being nervous, say, I just tells "em rounds, and 
after the rounds we start again. And then afore we come into the 
belfry again we do some more practising with our hand-bells. We're 
going to ring some more doubles now, which no doubt, ma’am, you 
wouldn’t want me to explain to you?’ 

I said ‘ No’ with thanks, being exhausted with the perpetual 
vibration of the bells—the profound hum of the superb tenor, and 
the curious ‘ jargle ’ of the other less well tuned bells. And although 
the breeze came whiffling in through the louvres, the room was very 
oppressive. Perhaps the old clock had something to do with this. Its 
conversion into a cloak-stand had no effect upon its profound majesty. 
Still it went on with its remote occupation of marking time, careless 
of what filled that time—christenings, weddings, funerals—wars, 
pestilences, rejoicings—first serrnon by a new incumbent, last by one 
retiring. 

So I left the church and walked to a bend in the river, and sat 
there in the afternoon warmth among the meadow flowers, to listen 
to the bells and ponder on this mystery of the ringer’s craft, with its 
incomprehensible vocabulary of terms. I thought of the old tenor 
bell, cast hundreds of years ago in a Flanders foundry (for T took 
the ‘ Neverlands ’ to be Flanders), and of the carpenter’s grandfather 
helping to hang it when the squire’s son and heir was born. 

I wondered what I had gained of the afternoon’s experience. 
Certainly T had been carried into a world of which previously T had no 
suspicion, a world of work and interests and mentality as far removed 
from the everyday walk of life as is possible; and such a widening of 
one’s apprehension is always something to the good. 


But T knew finally that, for me, the bells must be poetry only, not 
science or practice. T repeated to myself Cowper’s lines— 


How soft the music of those village bells, 
Falling at intervals upon the ear 

In cadence sweet, now dying all away, 
Now pealing loud again, and louder still, 
Clear and sonorous, as the gale comes on! 
With easy force it opens all the cells 
Where memory slept. 


And I came to the further conclusion that, for the body of humanity, 
all music must be as the music of the bells, something to awaken the 
spirit and make the memory active, so that the soul might be stirred. 

But that night, sitting at my desk, I had occasion to use a metaphor. 
I wrote concerning the way great composers can ring the changes 
on a simple theme, and the trite, conventional expression acquired 
a vivid individuality, as I recollected from what particular institution it 
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passed originally into our language. And I observed that, as change- 
ringing is peculiarly an English occupation, this expression must be 
peculiarly idiomatic in the English tongue. 

Eva Mary Grew. 


I extract from A. B. Simpson’s Why are Bells out of tune?, 1897 
(i.e., why they ‘ jargle ’), some information which is of interest to 
everyone, but especially those in charge of churches. 


A bell gives many notes, but principally three, Ex. 1. 


But in a large number of bells it is found that the state of things is 
actually something like Ex. 2. 


Ex; Ex 2 


This looks positively awful; but the three notes sound as it were in 
different planes, and we attend to one plane only at a time, as a rule; 
if the others are out of tune with that, the bell merely sounds ‘ not 
good.” We need not bother about the hum-note, since it is scarcely 
audible. Considering the other two only, the nominals are what we 
tune a peal by in this country, because we want to ring changes, 
which are quick, and nominals speak quickly. But in Belgium, and 
abroad generally, they tune by the fundamentals, because these carry 
best, and in a flat country they want their bells to be heard at a 
distance. So when ‘ Neverlands’ bells come over here to make a 
peal, or we go to hear the Ghent carillons, they sound out of tune to 
us, whose ears are accustomed to listen for the nominals, not the 
fundamentals. Odson’s nominals were no doubt in tune, but his 
fundamentals were probably all over the place. The ‘ third ’ can be 
major or minor. The ideal peal from C would have its thirds of the 
notes of the scale—C, F, G, major, and the rest minor. 

There is no reason why all the notes of a bell should not be in tune 
in themselves, and all the bells (nominal, fundamental, and hum) be 
in tune with one another. New bells are nearly always made so, and 
old bells can as a rule (with exceptions) be retuned. It rests with 
the public to demand these things.—[Eb. ] 
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{Extracted from the ‘Catechismo 
liturgico’ of E. Dutillet.} 

Ward, Justine: De gregoriaansche 
zang volgens de leer van Dom André 
Mocquereau, monnik van Solesmes. 
pp. 267. Maatschappij v.d. H. Joannes 
Evangelist : Doornik, 1929. 25 Belgian 


frs. 

Handel. Ramirez Angel, E.: 
Haendel, su vida y sus obras. pp. 190. 
Editorial Hispano-Americana: Paris, 
1929. 

Harmony. Tweedy, Donald: Manual 
of Harmonic Technic, based on the 
practice of J. S. Bach. Published for 
the Eastman School of Music of the 
University of Rochester. pp. xix. 307. 
O. Ditson ; Boston ; Hawkes: London. 
13/6. 

Haydn. Recio Agiiero, P.: Haydn, 
su viday sus obras. pp.194. Editorial 
Hispano-Americana: Paris, 1929. 

istory. Kinsky, Georg, ed.: The 
History of Music in Pictures. With 
an introduction by Eric Blom. pp. 
xvi. 360. Dent. 30/-. 

Scholes, P. A.: The Columbia His- 
tory of Music through Eye and Ear. 
Book one. pp. 48. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1/6. [To accompany an 
album of gramophone records issued 
by the Columbia Graphophone Com- 
pany.] 

Wolf, Johannes: Geschichte der 
Musik in allgemeinverstandlicher Form. 
Tl. 1. Die Entwicklung der Musik 
bis etwa 1600. 2. Auflage. pp. 159. 
Quelle & Meyer: Leipzig. 1M. 80. 

Instrumentation. Wellesz, Egon: 
Die neue Instrumentation. 2.T1. Max 
Hesses Verlag: Berlin, 1928-29. Each 
vol.: 5 M. 50. 

Instruments. James, Philip: Early 
Keyboard Instruments. illus. Peter 
Davies. 21/-. 

Italian Music. Roncaglia, G.: La 
Rivoluzione musicale italiana: secolo 
vit. pp. 277. G. Bolla: Milan, 1928. 
12 lL. [Biblioteca di cultura musicale 
diretta da Augusto Hermet. no. 1.]} 

Jota. Ribera y Tarragé, J.: La 
Misica de la Jota Aragonesa. Ensayo 
histérico. pp. 161. Instituto de 
Valencia de Don Juan: Madrid, 1928. 

Lassus. Borren, C. van den: 
Orlande de Lassus. 3e édition. pp. 252. 
F. Alcan: Paris. 12fr. [Les Maitres 
de la musique.]} 

Liszt. Boissier, Auguste: Franz 
Liszt als Lehrer. Tagebuchbiatter. 
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Deutsch herausgegeben von Daniela 
Thode von Biilow. illus. pp. 123. 
P. Zsolnay: Berlin. 3 M. 

Mendelssohn. Braunstein, J.: Felix 
Mendelssohn in dev Schweiz. pp. 23. 
Alpenverein Donauland: Vienna. 

Iribarne, F.: Mendelssohn, su vida 
y sus obras. pp. 190. Editorial 
Hispano-Americana: Paris, 1929. 

Werner, R.: Felix Mendelssohn- 
Barthholdy als Kirchenmusiker. p. 
ix. 190. The Author: Frankfort 
(Schleidenstrasse 35). 5 M. 

Meyerbeer. Mufioz Perez, A.: 
Meyerbeer, su vida y sus obras. pp. 
191. Editorial Hispano-Americana : 
Paris, 1929. 

Military Music. Hutschenruyter, 
W.: Een en ander uit de geschiedenis 
dey militaire muziek. illus. pp. 110. 
J. J. Lispet: Hilversum. 1 fi. 50. 

Miscellaneous. Bruyr, J.: L’Ecran 
des musiciens. Cahiers de France: 
Paris. 20 fr. 

Cowell, Henry: New Musicat Re- 
sources. pp. 144. A.A. Knopf. 8/6. 

Engelke, B.: Musth und Musiker 
ans Gottorfer Hofe. Bd. 1. Die Zeit 
der englischen Komédianten [1590- 
1627). illus. pp. 360. F. Hirt: 
Breslau. 22 M. 

Maine, Basil: Reflected Music, and 
other essays. With a preface by Sir 
Henry Wood. pp. x. 178. Methuen. 
5/-. 
Riedel, W.: Musik und Leibestibung. 
pp. xvi. 80. Arbeiter-Turnverlag : 
Leipzig. 7M. 50. 

Sandberg, M.: Die Musik der Men- 
scheit. Eine Vortragsreihe. 1. Die 
Tondifferenzierung und ihre Bedeut- 
ung. pp. 14. F. Kistner & C. F. W. 
Siegel: Leipzig. 1M. 

odern Music. Kallenbach-Greller, 
Lotte: Geistige und tonale Grundlagen 
dey modernen Musik im Spiegel dev 
Gegenwart und Vergangenheit. pp. 
vii. 251. Breitkopf. 6M. 

Mozarabian Chant. Rojo y German 
Prado, C.: El Canto mozdrabe. Estudio 
histérico-critico de su antigiiedad y 
estado actual. Disputacié Provincial 
de Barcelona: Barcelona, 1929. 

Mozart. Mantovano, Alessandro il: 
W. A. Mozart fra noi (Associazione 
degli amici della musica). illus. pp. 17. 
Tip. eredi Segna di D. Vacchelli: 
Mantua, 1929. 

Recio Agiiero, P.: Mozart, su vida 
y sus obras. pp. 192. Editorial 
Hispano-Americana: Paris, 1929. 

Nissen, Henriette. Fryklund, D.: 
Henriette Nissen.—Siegfried Salomon. 
pp. 18. Schmidts Boktryckeri: Hal- 
singborg, 1929. 

Norman. Fryklund, D.: Tyska brev 
van Ludvig Norman. pp. 34. Isaac 


Marcus Boktryckeri : Stockholm, 1929. 
[Reprinted from the ‘ Svensk Tidskrift 
fér Musikforskning.’) 

a. Bonaventura, A.: L’Opera 
italiana. pp. 64. Nemi: Florence, 
1929. [Novissima enciclopedia 
monografica illustrata. no. 3.] 

Fraccaroli, A.: La Scala a Vienna 
e a Berlino, maggio 1929. pp. 109. 
Corriere della Sera : Milan, 1929. 

Kruse, G. R.: Reclams Opernfiihvrer. 
3. erweiterte Auflage. pp. 572. 
Reclam : Leipzig. 2M.40. [Reclams 
Universal-Bibliothek. no. 6892-6896a.} 

Newman, Ernest: Stories of the 
Great Operas. 3 vol. A. A. Knopf: 
New York, 1928. 37/6. 

Organ. Jevons, Reginald: Technics 
of Organ Teaching. A handbook which 
treats of special points in organ 
teaching examinations, together with 
test questions. pp. viii. 37. W. 
Reeves. 

Praetorius, Michael: De Organo- 
graphia. Tl. 2 des Syntagma musi- 
cum, Wolfenbiittel 1619. Original- 
getreu Neudruck herausgegeben von 
Willibald Gurlitt. Barenreiter-Verlag : 
Kassel, 1929. 18 M. 

Paganini. Day, Lillian: Paganini 
of Genoa. illus. pp. xii. 318. Macaulay 

o.: New York, 1929. 3§ 50. 

Periodicals. Jahrbuchder Musik- 
bibliothek Peters. Herausgegeben von 
Kurt Taut. Jahrg. 36. pp. 135. 
C. F. Peters: Leipzig. 5 M. 

Piano. Bonset, J.: Vademecum 
voor den klavierspeler. Leiddraad bij 
het piano-onderwijs. Met een voor- 
woord van UlfertSchuks. 2e herziene 
druk. G. Alsboek & Co.: Amsterdam 

Earles, L.: A Short Essay on the 
General Need for Scientific Pianoforte 
Playing. pp. 14. Epoch Delivery 
Co.: Hadleigh, Suffolk. 

Fillingham, Arthur H. : Guide to the 
A.R.C.M. and other Examinations in 
the Art of Pianoforte Teaching. (Second 
edition, enlarged.) pp. 56. The 
Author: Leeds (96, Street Lane). 2/6. 

Levinskaya, Maria: The Levinskaya 
System of Pianoforte Technique and 
Tone-Colour through mental and 
muscular control. pp. xviii. 256. 
Dent. 10/6. 

MacEwan, Désirée: The First Two 
Years of Pianoforte Study. pp. 46. 
Oxford University Press. 3/-. 

Piano. See also Variations. 

Polyphony. Giinther, S.: Moderne 
Polyphonie. pp. 136. W. de Gruyter 
and Co.: Berlin, 1M. 80. [Sammlung 
Géschen. no. 1021.) 

Primitive Music. Densmore, Fran- 
ces: Papago Music. {Reprinted from 
the Journal of the Washington 
Academy of Sciences, vol. 18, no. 4.} 
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pp. xx. 229. Government Printing 
Office: Washington, 1929. [Smith- 
sonian Institution. Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology. Bulletin 90.) 

Psychology. Swinstead, Felix: 
Musical Intelligence and Initiative 
Tests for Candidates preparing for 
Teacher’s Diplomas. pp. 14. Oxford 
University Press. 2/6 

Rameau, Masson, P. M.: L’Opéra 
de Rameau. illus pp. 596. H. 
Laurens: Paris. 100 fr. 

Rhythm. Struwe, F.: Erziehung 
durch Rhythmus in Musik und Leben. 
pp. 112. Barenreiter-Verlag: Kassel. 
[K6nigsberger Studien zur Musik- 
wissenschaft. Bd. 8.] 

Sonata. Torrefranca, F.: Le Origini 
italiane del romantismo musicale. 1 
primitivi della sonata moderna. pp. 
xviii. 774. Fratelli Bocca: Turin. 
80 

Song. British Ballads from Maine. 
The development of popular song, with 
text and airs by Phillips Barry, Fannie 
Hardy Eckstorm, Mary Winslow 
Smyth. Versions of ballads included 
in Professor F. J. Child’s collection. 
pp. xlvi. 535. Yale University Press : 
New Haven ; Oxford University Press ; 
London, 1929. 27/-. 

Koepp, J.: Untersuchungen tiber das 
Antwerpener Liederbuch vom Jahre 
1544. De Sikkel: Antwerp. 3 fi. 50. 

Spanish Music. Baldellé, Francese 
de P.: La Musica de l’Antic Conseil 
barcelont. Notes historiques. Bar- 
celona, 1929. 

Collet, Henri: L’Essor de la musique 
espagnole. Max Eschig & Co.: Paris, 
1929. 15 fr. 

Ribera y Tarragd, J.: Music in 
Ancient Avabia and Spain: being 
‘La Musica de las Cantigas,’ by J. 
Ribera. Translated and abridged by 
Eleanor Hague and Marian Leffing- 
well. pp. xiii. 283. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, California; Oxford 
University Press: London, 1929. 

Roesler. Haas,Robert : Anton Réslers 
Requiem fiir Mozart. pp. 12. J. Stauda: 
Eger. 50 pf. [From Bd. 5 of the 
‘ Sudetendeutsches J ahrbuch.] 

Rossini. Curzon, H. de: Rossini. 
pp. 208. F. Alcan: Paris. 12 fr. 
{Les Maitres de la musique.] 

Salomon, Siegfried. Iryklund, D.: 
Henriette Nissen.—Siegfried Salomon. 
pp. 18. Schmidts Boktryckeri: 
Hialsingborg, 1929. 

School Music. Schulmusik und 
Chorgesang. Vortrage der 8. Reichs- 
schulmusikwoche in Hannover (1929). 
Herausgegeben vom Zentralinstitut 
fiir Erziehung und Unterricht in 
Berlin. pp. xii. 210. Quelle & Meyer: 
Leipzig. 8M. 


Schubert. Pols, A. M.: Het Leven 
van Franz Schubert aan de jeugd vertelt. 
pp. 16. L.Opdebeek: Antwerp, 1929. 

Recio Agiiero, P.: Schubert, su vida 
y sus obras. pp. 188. Editorial 
Hispano-Americana: Paris, 1929. 

Schumann. Recio Agiiero, P.: 
Schumann, su vida y sus obvas. pp. 
191. Editorial Hispano-Americana : 
Paris, 1929. 

Schweitzer. LEigenhuis, J.: Albert 
Schweitzer. H. D. Tjeenk Willink & 
Zoon: Haarlem, 1929. 2 fi. 90. 

Salazar, A.: La Musica contem- 
pordneaen Espafa. pp. 357. Ediciones 
La Nave: Madrid. 9% ptas. 

Spanish Music. See also Jota. 

Strauss. Blom, Eric: Strauss—The 
Rose Cavalier. pp. 63. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1/6. [The Musical 
Pilgrim. 

Stravinsky. White, Eric Walter: 
Stravinsky's Sacrifice to Apollo 
136. Hogarth Press. 6/-. 

Theory. Grabner, H.: Allgemeine 
Musiklehre. Als Vorschule fiir das 
Studium der Harmonielehre, des 
Kontrapunktes, der Formen—und 
Instrumentationslehre. 2. veranderte 
Auflage. [With an appendix of 
examples.j pp. Xii 254; 46. E 
Klett: Stuttgart. 6M 

Parkhurst, Winthrop: The Anatomy 
of Music. Popular outline of musical 
theory. pp.200. A.A. Knopf. 8/6. 

Servien, Pius: Introduction a une 
connaissance scientifique des faits 
musicaux. A. Blanchard: Paris. 

Urlus. Urius, Jacques: Mijn 
loopbaan. N. V. van Holkema & 
Warendorf: Amsterdam. 

Variations. Gress R.: Die Entwick- 
lung der Kiaviervariation von Andrea 
Gabrieli bis 2u Johann Sebastian Bach. 
pp. v. 135. Barenreiter-Verlag : 
Kassel, 1929. 4M. 50. [Verdéffentlich- 
ungen des Musikinstituts der Univer- 
sitat Tiibingen. Heft. 6.] 

Verdi. Bonavia, Ferruccio: Verdt. 
pp. 161. Oxtord University Press. 7/6. 

Viola. Die Braische. Mitteilungs- 
blatt des Bratschisten - Bundes. 
Schriftleiter : Wilhelm Altmann. 
C. Merseburger: Leipzig, 1929, etc. 
50 pf. each number. 

Violin. Hahn, Frederick: Practical 
Violin Study. A book of reference 
for all lovers of the instrument. 
pp. xii. 276. T. Presser Co.: Phila- 
delphia, 1929. 

Kiichler, F.: Praktische Violinschule, 
mit Verwendung von Uebungstiicken 
alterer beriihmter Padagogen. Bd. 1. 
11. Auflage. pp. 166. Geb. Hug & 
Co.: Leipzig. 6M. 

Visioncello. Whitehouse, W. E.: 
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Recollections of a Violoncellist. pp. 107. 
‘The Strad’: London. 5/-. 

Voice. Cameron, Ernest: Natural 
Singing and Speaking. pp.32. Watts 
and Co. 2/6. 

Dupré, P. E.: La Voix. L’art du 
chant. pp. 33. Heugel: Paris, 1929. 

Feuerlein, L.: Die Erldsung aus dem 
Elend dev Gesangsmethoden. Ein 
Beitrag zur Gesundung der deutschen 
Stimmerziehung fiir Sanger, Schau- 
spieler, Redner, Aerzte und Freunde 
gesunder Lungengymnastik. 8. um- 
gearbeitete Auflage. pp. ix. 49. 
J. Ibbeken: Schleswig. 1M. 80. 

Folz, Eva: Raatz-Brockmann und 
die Gesangspddagogik. pp.61. Wolbing- 
Verlag: Berlin. 1M. 80. 

Gescheidt, A.: Making Singing a 
Joy. pp. 69. R. L. Huntzinger: 
New York; Hawkes: London. 5/6. 

Kofler, L.: Die Kunst des Atmens. 
Aus dem Englischen von Clara 
Schlaffhorst und Hedwig Andersen. 
19. Auflage. pp. xv. 97. Breitkopf. 
2M. 50. 

Monaldi, G.: Cantanti celebri, 1829- 
1929. pp. 316. Ediz. Tiber: Rome, 
1929. 18L. 

Philip, Frank: A Text-Book of Vocal 
Training and Preparation for Song 
Interpretation. pp. 261. W. Reeves. 
7/6. 
‘Samuels, T. Cuthbert : Singing and 
its Mastery. pp. 88. Harrap. 6/-. 
[A volume of ‘ Voice-Training Exer- 
cises’ to accompany this book is 
published at 5/-. The two works may 
be obtained bound together for 10/6.) 

Shakespeare, William: Plain Words 
on Singing. pp. 119. Putnam. 5/-. 

Shaw, W. Warren: Authentic Votce 
Production. pp. 215. Lippincott. 10/6. 

Vannini, Beatrice: Notizie su alcune 
esercitazione per voci didonnae d’uomo, 
relative al trattato del Mo Vincenzo 


Vannini della voce umana. pp. 23. 
Tip. Barbera: Florence, 1929. 

agner. Morold, Max [i.e., Max 
von Millenkovich]: Wagners Kampf 
und Sieg. Dargestellt in seinen Bezie- 
hungen zu Wien. illus. 2 vol. pp. 
396, 278. Amalthea-Verlag: Wien. 
11M. 

Schuré, E.: Jl dvamma musicale. 
Riccardo Wagner, la sua opera e la 
sua idea. Edizione aumentada dei 
Ricordi su Wagner. Prima versione 
di Anna Maria Speckel. pp. xi. 252. 
G. Laterzi e figli: Bari. 18 L. 

Vera, Francisco: Wagner, su vida y 
sus obras. pp. 191. Editorial Hispano- 
Americana: Paris, 1929. 

Vogele, A.: Was ist uns Richard 
Wagner heute? Wagners Weltansch- 
auung, Leben und Kunst. Erklarung 
der Musikdramen. pp. 128. Bopp und 
Haller: Biberach. 2M. 50. 

Wagner, Richard: Opera e dramma, 
Traduzione italiana eseguita sulla 
seconda edizione tedesca da Luigi 
Torchi. Annotata e illustrata dal 
traduttore con esempi musicali. 
Seconda edizione. pp. 479. Fratelli 
Bocca: Turin, 1929. 25 L. 

Wagner, Cosima. Siegfried, 
Walther: Frau Cosima Wagner. 
Studie eines Lebens. illus. pp. 103. 
Union: Stuttgart. 2M. 

Winterthur. Fehr, Max: Das 
Mustkkollegium Winterthur, 1629-1837. 
Nach den Quellen dargestellt. Fest- 
schrift zur Feier des dreihundertjahr- 
igen Bestehens, 1629-1929. Bd. 1. 
p. viii. 310. Im Verlag des Musik- 
ollegiums: Winterthur, 1929. 

Wolf. Ludwig, V. O.: Edward 
Morike in der Lyrik Hugo Wolfs. 
Eine poetische Lebensskizze. illus. 
pp. 59. O. Héfels: Vienna. 1M. 60. 

Cc. B. O. 
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New musical resources. By Henry Cowell. (Knopf. 8s. 6d.) 

This book makes the brain reel, but there is no need for anyone to 
read it. Its object is to show that all chords that are used in present- 
day harmony can be ‘ accounted for’ by overtones. The author him- 
self proves the fallacy of this, by showing that an endless vista of 
chords that have never been used can be similarly explained, and by 
failing to produce a single instance of Schénberg or anyone else and 
to explain it. He is much worried by rhythm (meaning everything 
connected with time). After arguing with unimpeachable logic 
(pp. 47, 8) that a line (or bar of music) divided into fourths has four 
parts (into fifths, five, &c.), he discovers that if they begin together 
they will also end together, and will stand in the ratio 4: 5, which is 
just the vibrational ratio of the major third; and ‘ therefore ' time has 
been ‘ translated, as it were’ into musical tone. (On the same 
analogy sound can be translated, as it were, into light, or, indeed, 
four-fifths of the dead moon translated, as it were, into four-fifths of 
a live Stilton, or Bottom himself, as it were, into a donkey.) 

The author’s acoustics are a little out of repair. e wishes to 
arrive at the exact quarter-tone between C and D flat. Suppose C 
produced by a string 32 inches long, then D flat will be given by 
15/16 of that string, 30 inches. He thinks that 31/30 will represent 
this quarter-tone; but it will represent half the distance between the 
C and D flat stops, and he must stop nearer the D flat in order to 
get the quarter-tone. This is the mistake that every beginner makes. 

Either his conscience, or his scholarship, or his sense of humour is 
deficient. He tells us that Mozart employed the whole-tone scale, 
and that he wrote in four keys. Mozart did so in the ‘ Musikalischer 
Spass ’: in the slow movement he depicted the agony of the village 
fiddler wrestling with fifth and sixth positions, unable to get his thick 
fingers close enough together for the semi tones; and at the end of 
the finale he slammed out deliberate discords, as much as to say— 
* What rot all this music-making is, by people who don’t know and 
don't care!’ The author either knew where these things came from, 
and wished to mislead; or he did not know, and broke the first rule 
of scholarship—to quote from nothing that you have not read all 
through; or he had read it all, and missed the joke. This last 
deficiency is the most serious, and he might remedy it by reading— 


a of a violoncellist. By W. E. Whitehouse. (The Strad 
ce. 
—which has left me in a helpless state of laughter. At a musicians’ 
gathering at Leeds, Robert Radford once got up to make the proper 
sort of after-dinner speech, and then quite unabashedly reeled off sto 
after story, most of them capped afterwards by W. H. Reed. Wit 
equal lack of excuse Mr. Whitehouse simply prattles. There are half 
a dozen really good yarns—Joachim in the train, Winston Churchill 
and the voice-freshener, and others; but that is not it. It is the 
cumulative effect of half a hundred absurd little things, told with 
accurate observation and unfailing enjoyment, till you begin to know 
how a schoolgirl comes to giggle—a kind of conscious hysterics. And 
in between are plenty of tips for ‘cellists, copy for dictionary-makers, 
and hints for musicians. Very well worth writing—and reading. 

A. H. F. 8. 
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Manuel de Falla and Spanish Music. By J. B. Trend. (Knopf. 
8s. 6d.) 

In his preface Mr. Trend very modestly tells his readers only what 
he does not consider his book to be—neither an interview nor a pane- 
gyric; but it is a much more positive achievement, the best sort of 
study of a living composer a writer who has the advantages and handi- 
caps of personal friendship with him could possibly produce. The 
reader cannot get past many pages without becoming aware that here 
is a display of remarkable knowledge of a subject down to its remotest 
ramifications. 

The author quotes Falla rather too often, perhaps, to justify his 
claim that his book is in no sense a report, and his enthusiasm about 
such a work as ‘ El Amor Brujo’ may be thought to verge decidedly 
upon eulogy; but if that be so, the interviewer's method and the 
panegyrist's hobby are here legitims ted as resources of a fine literary 
art. Besides, they are overshadow» by Mr. Trend’s attainments as 
a scholarly musician and historian. His unique acquaintance with all 
things Spanish enables him to see, and to let others see, that Falla’s 
career as a creative artist began to shape itself long before he was 
born. Thus we have read four dozen pages on ‘his musical ancestry 
before we come to his birth, which, however, unlike Tristram Shandy’s, 
is not held up by digression, but by indispensable instruction. The 
second chapter, on the Spanish idiom, takes us centuries back, and 
the first is very properly devoted to Falla’s most important precursor 
and teacher, Felipe Pedrell, without whom much of his country’s 
musical tradition would have been swallowed up in mock-Hispanicisms 
on the one hand and in an adopted classicism on the other. 

On guitar playing in Spain, on the cante hondo (primitive Andalusian 
song), on the traces in Spanish music of the Byzantine liturgy, the 
Moorish invasion and the immigration of gipsies, on the Spanish 
element in the harpsichord sonatas of Domenico Scarlatti, Mr. Trend 
has a great deal to say that is illuminating; nor does he ever forget 
to keep all these threads controlled from the centre of his subject. 
Nobody who has read his book attentively will renew acquaintance 
with any work by Falla without hearing in it much that remained 
hidden before and without seeing a reason for all he hears. 

That Falla, in rehabilitating these folk elements with a mastery 
no musician would deny, will become through that feat alone a 
universal master need not therefore be accepted as indisputable, for 
it may be questioned whether the secret of the difference between 
him and the Viennese classics lies mainly, as Mr. Trend's interesting 
theory suggests, between one kind of street music which has acquired 
world-wide currency through artistic treatment and another which is 
not yet familiar everywhere. The nature of the treatment is the real 
point. Falla’s music, after all, is still an artistic delectation rather 
than a human experience to those outside his own country, though 
it comes near being the latter in a recent work like the ‘ Retablo ’ 
and may be wholly that in his next, the choral epic, ‘ Atlantida,’ af 
which Mr. Trend has great expectations. The author, in drawing 
attention to Falla’s habit of plunging into the midst of music as if it 
had been going on for some time before the opening bar, makes an 
excellent observation that may be applied to the future as well as the 
past: Falla’s music continues to occupy us after it has stopped, and 
makes us wonder what he will do next. He is a musician with an 
outlook, and may soon be one with an assured permanence. 

E. B. 
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Handbuch der Musikgeschichte. Herausgegeben von Guido Adler. 
Heinrich Keller Verlag, Berlin. 

This is a reissue, in two volumes, of the single-volume edition of 
1924. The inclusion of the names of fifteen new contributors, tabulated 
below, gives some idea of the fresh material in this issue :—— 

Dr. Elmar Arre (Tartu-Dorpat), modern compositions by 
Esthonians, Letts, and Lithuanians. 

Charles van den Borren (Brussels), modern Belgian music. 

Prof. Alice Camara-Santos Hapffter (Lisbon), modern Portuguese 
music. 

Dr. A. E. Cherbuliez (Ziirich), modern Swiss music. 

Ernest Closson (Brussels), modern Belgian music. 

Luiz de Freitas Branco (Lisbon), seventeenth-century Portuguese 
music. 

Dr. Adolf Koezirz (Vienna), tablature. 

Dr. Josef Mantuani (Lublyana), modern southern-slav music. 

Dr. Paul Nett] (Prague), dance, dance music, reproduction. 

Prof. Felix Petyrek (Athens), modern Grecian music. 

A. Ramsbotham (London), English church music 1550-1700. 

Dr. Emil Riegler-Dinu (Bucharest), modern Rumanian music. 

Dr. Curt Sachs (Berlin), ancient music. 

Dr. Hermann Springer (Berlin), musical criticism. 

Dr. Johannes Wolf (Berlin), theory. 

The division of the book into two volumes makes for easier handling. 
Print, paper and format as before. 

Sc. G. 


A Forgotten Psalter, and Other Essays. By Richard Runciman Terry. 
Oxford University Press. (Humphrey Milford.) 

A review of this collection of essays resolves itself into a description 
of the author’s enthusiasms. On every page the shock of a head-on 
impact is felt, and the ground becomes strewn with lances broken 
in cause after cause. ‘ Why church music is so bad '—the very style 
of that title, heading one of the essays, prepares one for downright 
opinions. They are not lacking, neither are they perverse. Sir 
Richard Terry is loaded with a multitude of likes and dislikes, as any 
vital intelligence must be. But they do not encumber him, for his 
wide knowledge of musical history enables him to put things in right 
perspective, and his sprightly mind refuses to stay long enough at one 
point for the discussion to become tedious. The forgotten psalter is 
the Scottish Psalter of 1564, which Sir Richard vividly puts before 
the reader with its ‘noble tunes,’ so much better than ‘ the 
saccharine mid-Victorian hymn-tunes ’ of to-day. In another place he 
mentions the * niggling, piffling effect of it [the Anglican Prayer Book | 
rendered to feeble tunes by raucous-voiced yokels,’ phrases which are 
cruel but not to be combated. To refresh himself after these miserable 
encounters he leaves the land, and among the men on the old sailing 
ships studies the labour songs called shanties, which have been 
banished with the advent of steam. He returns to give us an illuminat- 
ing set of papers on English and Italian polyphonic music, on early 
Belgian composers, on Merbecke and on Tallis. Nothing that he 
includes in this book can reasonably be ignored by musicians, and 
whether one has, or has not, his fighting instincts, one feels braced 
in the knowledge that such intrepid persistence still flourishes. 

Sc. G. 
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Reflected Music. By Basil Maine. Methuen. 

his is a series of short papers on musical subjects, some of which 
have appeared in periodicals. Sir Henry Wood contributes a preface, 
welcoming the book ‘ because it is at once serious and unprejudiced.’ 
The author's sprightly style is well known, and these essays read 
easily, though the mind has to be alert to catch the exact degree of 
meaning from among the variety of similes offered. It is amusing 
to read the description of the ‘ Hagen-Gunther-Gutrune conference ' 
apropos the absurdities of operatic acting. Amusing, too, is the dream 
of a stump orator addressing the crowd on ‘ Fair play for Brahms.’ 
Music itself, however, is discussed here. ‘ Why should there not be 
as much beauty in reflected music as in reflected light,’ Mr. Maine 
asks, foreseeing a possible future for wireless and gramophone. In a 
paper on ‘ The written word ’ a neat comparison is drawn between the 
expert critic who ‘ will always be careful to light upon a controversial 
subject so that he can be certain of exciting some fiery antagonist 
to unsheathe his pen. . . .’ (that used, surely, to be called journalism), 
and the ideal critic who ‘ will be unmindful of everything save the 
subject of his criticism.’ Among the other papers of this collection 
mention must be made of a very pleasant description of Haslemere 


music and the Dolmetsch family. 
Sc. G. 


Gesammelte Schriften und Vortrage von Hermann Abert. Heraus- 
gegeben von Friederich Blume. Halle: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 
1929. 

Herman Abert was a renowned writer on music and a distinguished 

* Musikforscher.’ He died at fifty-six in 1927, and this book, following 

on the ‘ Gedenkschrift fiir Hermann Abert ’ issued by his pupils and 

friends in 1928, is a monument to his achievement, as that was to his 
memory. The book is divided into five sections: Ancient Music (which 
includes contributions to the study of Greek music), Church Music 

which contains an illuminating essay entitled ‘ Bach und wir,’ a 

iscussion of the present generation's appreciation and understanding 

of Bach), Problems of song and of opera (Handel, Gluck, Mozart, 

Piccini, Paisiello, Meyerbeer, Weber, Wagner), Mozart and 

Beethoven, and finally The Future, in which section there is to be 

found the text of a lecture (given in 1922) on the ‘ Stellung und 

Aufgaben der Musik in der heutigen Kultur’ that puts the subject 

before us with arresting clarity. Anyone who wishes to get a fair 

sample of the contents of this book will do well to begin with the 
lecture on Wagner (1927), which asks: Who, then, was Richard 

Wagner and what especially has he to say to the Future? That a 

twentieth-century German should even put such a question is an 

interesting sign of the process cf revaluation that has gone on since 
the revolution. Abert finds plenty of Wagnerian ‘ Pietit ’ still in 
existence, hardly any traces of a Wagnerian ‘ school ’ (Pfitzner alone 
being the bearer of Bayreuth traditions). Wagner has taken the 

secrets of his music drama with him to the grave. The lecture is a 

real and valuable contribution to the elucidation of the conflicting 

problem of standards and movements which seems peculiar to our 
day. It is, as well, a just example of Abert’s clear thinking. Included 
in this book is the essay on Gluck and Mozart which C. B. Oldman 

translated for the Music anp Lerrers, July, 1929. 
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Opera. By Richard Capell. (Benn’s Sixpenny Library.) 
Mr. Capell’s booklet will appeal to people who are interested in 
opera as an art, not as a spectacle only. When we have succeeded in 
starting opera on a proper basis in this country we shall be faced with 
the problem of making it permanent. Mr. Capell has provided a 
useful weapon for the fight. In his eighty pages those whose duty it 
will soon be to form an intelligent and constant body of supporters for 
opera in this country will find what they want: a concise survey ol 
the history of opera over four centuries, naming the important names, 
appending dates and talking sense. This is both a handbook and a 
literary production, informative for those who might be willing to 
enquire further into this extensive subject, and also pleasant reading 
for the generality of opera-goers. It does not attempt to answer the 
question: what is the future of this strange hybrid? Wisely, con- 
sidering the limited space. But opera, whatever its future here, will 
be helped by being understood and criticised by the ordinary intelligent 
listener, and it is into bis hands that this little book should a . 
Sc, G. 


Verdi. By Ferruccio Bonavia. Oxford University Press. (Humphrey 
Milford. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Brahms. By Richard Specht. Translated from the German by Eric 
Blom. (J. M. Dent and Sons. 2ls. net.) 


Brahms. By Walter Neimann. Translated from the German by 
Catherine Alison Phillips. (Knopf. 18s. net.) 

Verdi possessed himself, in the course of years, of a character that 
was a remarkable mixture of the supple and the rigid, something 
peculiarly Italian. He was able to bend without breaking, and after 
each inclination to some stronger opposing force the powerful spring 
of his upright nature came into play and his characteristic bearing of 
unyielding rectitude was resumed. It might be said that from 
birth to death Verdi was, without much striving after it, perfectly 
honest with himself. Simply and with no parade of moral endeavour 
he lived a life whose tale is one of the fairest in the history of music. 
Like Beethoven, he was an all-round man, taking into account evil 
as well as good, never unaware of the enemy's strength, and yet, 
while not shirking battle, remaining unsmirched by contact with the 
world. As well as any man Verdi could ins'st on his material rights, 
drive a bargain over a contract, manage his business affairs in detail. 
But somehow he escaped belittlement, was never petty-minded. From 
the admirably planned and written pages of Mr. Bonavia's book (cer- 
tainly one of the best short studies of Verdi) there rises a clear image 
of this great little man. The writer has brought off a difticult task, 
for he has written a book for musicians (the music must be known 
fairly well before this book is taken up) which brings to light a vivid 
portrait of Verdi's character, just such an illuminating study of the 
man that those who have approached Verdi through his music might 
feel the need of. The danger would have been if the music had been 
used to explain the man. Mr. Bonavia does not come within sight 
of that solecism. 

In marked contrast to Mr. Bonavia’s careful and restrained study, 
Herr Specht’s book gives only a confused image. That is to be 
regretted, for the author had known Brahms, and is evidently still 
under the spell of that rare privilege. Unfortunately he is too abun- 
dant, making, seemingly, no choice from among the memories and 
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ideas that throng his brain. Too many instances are given, too many 
* personal touches,’ so that by the end of the the reader is 
bewildered and a little bored. After all, Brahms was a human being, 
and if one is intent on dissecting him as a specimen at least one owes 
it to him to assemble the parts afterwards into some semblance of 
life. Nothing whole comes from reading this book. The author has a 
curious way of hinting at things and leaving the matter there. An 
example : in a discussion of Brahms’s relations to Clara Schumann there 
comes the words ‘ who in truth died of her own death ' which give a 
fair example of Herr Specht's aliusive method. What is meant? That 
Clara died of liver trouble? If so, why not say so? There seems to 
be little good to be obtained from keeping quiet on the subject, which, 
incidentally, is fully enough gone into three hundred pages further on, 
when it comes to a description of Brahms's last hours. Those are 
described in great and rather horrifying detail. There is nothing wrong 
in doing that, but it gives the book a theatrical tinge, and fits not at 
all with Herr Specht’s more sane discussion of some of the composi- 
tions. Then there is the feverish hunt after love affairs. lara 
Schumann and Brahms are brought into close contact. And yet their 
letters (Breitkopf, 2 vols., 1927) hardly show the fervour that Herr 
Specht tried to make us see. Later it is Elisabeth von Herzogenberg, 
or Agathe von Siebold, or Hermine Spies, or...or... Herr Specht 
is strong on the scent, but he hardly convinces, and confronted with 
such special pleading one feels somehow justified in asking for chapter 
and verse. Merely to say ‘ the feelings with which he went through 
this phrase of his existence are well enough known ’ is not enough. It 
is enough for Herr Specht, who builds much on the assumption that 
Brahms, having sternly renounced marriage in order to consecrate his 
life to art (this also ig not proved), was perpetually aware of his lonely 
lot, and because ‘ he had to go through life without the love of a 
woman ' was a‘ heartrending ' example of starved affection. We sus- 
pect that the author sees some connection between this self-imposed 
celibacy and the fact that Brahms ‘ died weeping.’ O those last tears. 
There remains only one thing to do now: to get medical opinion and 
find out if the lacrymatory ducts do not sometimes function under a 


stimulus other than sorrow. That pleasant line of research might _ 


also .put on record the fact (which has escaped Herr Specht) that 
incipient uremia may have caused Brahms to fall asleep when Liszt 
was playing to him. Mr. Blom’s ingenious and clear translation is 
most praiseworthy, ag are also the helpful notes and indexes he has 
provided. 

Herr Niemann writes a less diverting book, but on the whole a more 
reliable one. Sensibly, he divides the biography from the history, 
keeping them farther apart than Herr Specht does. The biography, 
which is reasonably informative, but not burdened with needless detail, 
is again separated from a section on ‘ Brahms as a man’ wherein 
those curious on such matters will find much pleasantly put informa- 
tion about habits and proclivities. Herr Niemann thinks that Brahms’s 
celibacy was not voluntary, but agrees that it is impossible to bring 
clear and logical proof in support of his statement. The section dealing 
with the compositions is adequate, going as far to assisting the reader 
as verbal analysis of music can be expected to go. The translation, 
apart from a few slight blemishes (chiefly to do with niceties of 
equivalence) is reliable. 
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La Revue Musicale. Paris. February. 

Therése Lavauden writes on Humour in Debussy’s music. There 
is a short note by André de Hevesy on Cesare Caleotti (d. 1928, Italian 
composer). The article by J. G. Prod’homme on Francois and Claude 
Parfaict gives useful details on these two musicians (librettists, and 
writers, jointly according to M. Prod’homme, of a History of the 
French theatre) who were active in Paris in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century. In Désiré Paque’s article “ Notre esthétique * 
there are discussed a new division of the scale and rules for the 
architecture of a composition. There are also some wise remarks about 
what music can do, and what it should never be made to do. An 
article by André Tessier on Bonaventure Laurens is a mseful document. 


March. 

Dr. Herbert Biehle contributes a short article on wordless singing 
(vocalise) with examples (which need correcting). An informative 
article by Emile Haraszti brings to light an obscure eighteenth century 
composer, Franz Kleinkeinz, and deseribes his work. 


April. 

Paul-Marie Masson, writing a Rameau, gives an amount of informa- 
tion from contemporary sources. This is an excellent piece of work. 
The history of the saxophone is traced by Viktor Ullmann. A. Roux 
writes on Wagner and Schuré, and Robert Pitou on Hoffmanstah! and 
Richard Strauss. Dom Jeannin contributes and writes authoritatively 
on the rhythm of Gregorian music. 


May. 
Henry Pruniéres starts the polar with an article on Lully’s 
* Cadmus et Hermione.’ Robert Pitou writes on Cosima Wagner. A 
note on some hitherto unpublished letters of Berlioz is contributed by 
G. Clarence, and another on some more Berlioz letters lately come to 
light in Russia appears under the name of Semjon Ginsburg. A useful 
article on Guillaume de Machault comes from A. Machabey. 


Revue de Musicologie. Paris, February. 

G. de Saint-Foix contributes an article which discusses seventeen 
letters that passed between Luigi Boccherini and Ignace Pleyel, 
chiefly to do with the former’s compositions being placed with the 
French publisher. G. Thibault continues his tabulated article on the 
Vincenti and Gardane catalogues from Venice. Some curious informa- 
tion is to be had from a short article on eastern organs by A. Gastoué. 
Herbert Biehle’s discussion on the art of singing in ancient times 
(starting with the Greeks) reviews most of the ground covered by 
writers on the subject. J. G. Prod’homme has a note on Beethoven's 
pianoforte sonata, op. 31, No. 3. 
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Zeitschrift fiir Musik. Berlin. February. 

Schumann's paper. An article by Max Steege introduces us to a 
new composer, Otto Siegl, and a supplement gives us a pleasant song 
by him. Gustav Becking contributes the first part of a well thought 
out article on music in England. Hans Tessmer writes on the present 
state of opera. A London Letter shows, rather amusingly, that 8. K. 
Kordy has not relished the way Furtwingler was received by the 
musical Press here on his visit with the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 


Melos. Mainz. February. 

This number is mainly concerned with the tenth anniversary of the 
paper, which we welcome. Busoni’s contribution is worth reprinting. 
Schénberg’s is wordy, but there is something real to be found in it. 
Bartok says live things about folk music. The above are reprints 
from former numbers. A description of Schénberg’s new opera ‘ Von 
heute auf morgen ’ is clear and helpful. 


Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft. Leipzig. February. 

There is an important contribution on the early development of 
neume notation by A. M. Michalitschke. An article by Eduard 
Beninger on the technique of editing pianoforte works has some perti- 
nent things to say on the ‘ editions’ of the classics that bewilder 
students, and gives useful advice for clearing up the present chaotic 
state. Anton Bauer brings to light sixty Bavarian peasant dances 
and supplies notes to the music text. 


March. 

Heinrich Gréssel examines a seventeenth century MS. from the 
Leipzig Stadtbibliothek. Two neo-Grecian melodies are dealt with by 
Wilhelm Heinitz. Friedrich Smend discusses the harmonic scheme 
of the Matthew Passion, with special reference to the chorale used in 
the opening chorus. Two curious publications (dates not given), found 
in the Preussischen Staatsbibliothek, are examined by Pau] Léwenstein. 
They are both a kind of plain man’s guide to the writing of dance 
tunes, and have Mozart's name printed on them for author. Paul 
Léwenstein advances the theory that they are not the work of Mozart. 
Siegfried Nadel has a long article on Naturalism in Music, which 
discusses, inter alia, the relationship of form and material. 


April. 

Egon Wellesz writes on the paleography of Srasitleis music. There 
is an informative article by Felix Salzer on the meaning of the orna- 
ments used in Ph. E. Bach’s clavier compositions. An article by 
Leonhard Deutsch deals with the teaching of music, with special 
reference to modern theories of harmony. On p. 444 there is a short 
description giving details of the newly-acquired Javanese set of 
gimelan instruments, now on view in the Berlin Instrumenten- 
Museum. A complete gdmelan orchestra has been bought, and from 
this description the money has been well spent. It would be worth a 
journey to see this set of drums and gongs, one of the few in Europe. 

Sc. G. 
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The following abbreviations are used: —O.U.P. [Oxford University 
Press}, Bo[sworth }, L.G, & B. | Leonard, 
Gould and Bolttler], Str. [The Strad Edition], El{kin], Cr[amer}, 
Sch[irmer], K.P. [Keith, Prowse}. 


Strings and pianoforte. 

Samuel Alman. ‘ Eili, eili,’ traditional Hebrew melody arranged 
for ‘cello, or violin, and pianoforte. [O.U.P.] ; 

J. 8. Bach. Adagio cantabile from solo violin sonata in A minor 
arranged and provided with pianoforte accompaniment by Sam 
Franko. [Sch. ] 

J. 8. Bach. Movements from unaccompanied violin sonatas and 
partitas arranged for two violins by Cyril Dalmaine. [O.U.P.] This 
is a good idea, and the arrangements before us are decently done and 
should sound well. They bring work of extreme technical difficulty 
within the reach of moderate players. : 

Granville Bantock. Sonata for violin and pianoforte No. 1 in G 
major. [O.U.P.] This is in three movements: Allegro con moto, 
Andante sostenuto alternating with Animando con moto, and Allegro 
vivo non tanto. The style is smooth, and the work is pleasant though 
not very vital. It is not of great difficulty for ag average good player 
of either instrument. 

Leopold J. Beer. Album leaves. [Bo.] Easy violin pieces, play- 
able in the first position, for school use. 

Rebecca Clarke. Two pieces for viola (or violin) and ‘cello. [O.U.P.] 
* Lullaby ’ goes well. (Is the small creature having an ill dream”) 
* Grotesque ’ is slightly salon-esque—a hint of Ravel, more than that 
of Grovlez. These are marked ‘ difficult " by us so as to save them, 
because they are worth it, from bad players. 

R. Drigo. ‘ Pierrot and Columbine.’ Arranged for violin and 
pianoforte by Alfred Moffat. [L.G. & B. 

Archibald Dunn. Two pieces (‘ Elfin Dance’ and ‘ A regret ') for 
‘cello (with arrangements for viola or violin by James Lockyer) and 
pianoforte. [Str.] Well written salon music, heavy-laden with sweet- 
ness. A singing part for the ‘cello in the second piece. 

English Tunes. Arranged for three ‘cellos by A. Fairbairn Barnes, 
with pianoforte accompaniment. [Au.] Useful for schools. 

K. Dorothy Fox. Sonata for viola and pianoforte. [Senart, Paris. | 
Much of the writing is capable and a great deal of the music will be 
interesting to play, though hardly to listen to. The work suffers from 
confusion of styles, some French, some English. There are three 
movements: Molto moderato, Allegro molto, Allegro moderato. 

Handel. ‘The’ Largo arranged for violoncello and pianoforte by 
Cedric Sharpe. [Cr.] For amusement’s sake glance at the pianoforte 
introduction, and then find out, if it be possible, what connection there 
is between it and the melody it introduces. 
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William Kroll. Valse tendre. Violin and pianoforte. [Sch.] 

B. Leopold. Nine caprices for violin alone. [Sch.]} 

B. Leopold. Cadenzas to Mozart’s violin concerto in A. 

Guy Magrath. Three Cameos, and Minuet in D for vioiin and piano- 
forte. [Str.] Useful for school work. 

Roman Prydatkewytsch. Three Ukranian folk songs for violin and 
pianoforte. [Cr.] The tunes are good. They are much arranged, 
and the violin part will need a good player. 

Schumann. Traumerei. Arranged by Cedric Sharpe for violoncello 
and pianoforte. [Cr.] The accompaniment is rather heavily treated. 

Cedric Sharpe. Romance for violoncello and pianoforte. A pleasant 
composition. [Cr.] 

C. Villers Stanford. Two bagatelles in valse form for violin and 
pianoforte. [L.G. & B.] Lighter Stanford. 

J. T. Tiere, Jr. Melodioso. Five pieces for violin and pianoforte. 
K.P. 
Secderdo Vinci. Sonata in D for flute (or violin) and pianoforte 
with optional violoncello. Arranged and edited by W. G. Whittaker. 
[O.U.P.] This is delightful stuff. The violoncello part will fit .n 
well and make a pleasing trio, say, for best quality school players. 
Five movements: Adagio, Allegro, Largo, Presto, Pastorella, all 
moderately short. 


Pianoforte. 
J. S. Bach. Five Preludes and Fugues from The Well-tempered 


Clavier (Book 1, numbers 4 and 16, Book 2, numbers 5, 14 and 16), 
transcribed for pianoforte duet by Theodore Dubois. [O.U.P.| These 
are treated with respect. They bring music which is difficult for two 
ordinary hands within easier reach of four. 

Arnold Bax. Sonata for two pianos.. [Murdoch.] Three move- 
ments: Molto moderato, Lento espressivo, Vivace e feroce. Needs 
thoroughly expert players. To say that this sonata seems continually 
to call for orchestration is not to question its musical worth. But like 
the two-pianoforte work of all composers (except Debussy) it is mono- 
tonous in tone-quality. A touch of the orchestrator’s wand and the 
whole thing would lighten and glow. Playing it through one is per- 
petually made aware of this. 

Ann. Driver. Sarabande. [O.U.P.]} 

Eugene Goossens. Rhythmic Dance for two pianos. |[Curwen.] A 
great deal of the texture is light, and clever players would make it 
sound clear. This is interesting to play, though for performance it 
will need much skill. 

Cabriel Grovlez. Bereeuse de la poupée and Chanson de |’escarpo- 
letter. Reprints. 

Alfred M. Hale. Four folk song studies. [Au.] Either the piano- 
forte decorations should have been more spreading, or diaphonous, or 
generally virtuoso-like, or else the tunes left plain and easy. Two stools 
are fallen between. 

Handel (‘ G. F.,’ please, not ‘ F. G.’) Minuet from ‘ Berenice,’ 
and Mozart, Gavotte from ‘ Les petits riens." Fairly plain settings 
for pianoforte solo. 

Selim Palmgren. Rondo a capriccio. [Au.] A pleasant study in 
pianistic device. 

G. Overton Richards. Gigue and Hornpipe. [0.U.P.] 

Arthur Trew. A frieze. Four short, easy pieces. [0.U.P.] 
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R. Vaughan Williams. Hymn tune prelude on ‘ Song 13 ° (Orlando 
Gibbons). [O.U.P.] This wholly lovely movement is real pianoforte 
music, neither for the organ, on the one hand, nor the harpsichord, on 
the other. The composer has had the words of the hymn printed above 
the tune, so a singer can help the pianist out at will. 

Ethel E. Woollatt. Mayday Revels. [L.G. & B.] 

J. Weinberg. Danse hebraique. [Sch. | 

Dalhousie Young. Siciliano. [Ch. | 

The following are of grades of difficulty suitable for school use :— 

Marion Anderson. Easy musical games and rhythms. [Cr.] These 
are meant to be played to, more than by, children. 

Kathleen M. Blocksidge. The children’s percussion band book. [Cr. | 
The children are meant to make rhythmic noises, it seems, with 
triangles, bells, tambourines and so on, as an accompaniment. 

Harold Colombati. Peter and the flower fairies. [{ Bo. ] 

Harry Farjeon. Ladybirds. Two pieces. [L.G. & B.] The first 
is simple, the second more difficult. 

Harry Farjeon. Sports suite. [K-.P.] 

Thos. J. Hewitt. Bric-a-brac. [K.P.] In this, and the former col- 
lection, the music is worthy of less footling titles. 

Ernest H. Patience. Four children’s pieces. [Ch.] Better than 
most. 

Eric H. Thiman. Windjammers. [K.P.] These should interest 
and amuse young learners. 

Eric H. Thiman. On Brockham Green. [K.P.] Simple, pleasant 
duets. 

Gladys A. Wood. The Bo'sun’s pipe. [L..G. & B.] Needs a fairly 
‘proficient pupil. 


Miniature full scores. 

Paul Graener. Die Fléte von Sans-souci. [Eulenburg.] Graener is 
not much known as a composer here, and this little thing is not much 
with which to introduce him. In Grove he is called ‘ one of the most 
important of contemporary German composers.’ Until opportunity 
affords itself of becoming acquainted with Graener’s more considerable 
work it will be best simply to acknowledge the receipt of this trifle: 
four dances ‘ in the old style’ neatly scored for small orchestra and 
cembalo. The score is clearly printed on better paper than some 
from the same publishers. 

J. 8. Bach. Two cantatas, 31 ‘Der Himmel lacht’ and 60 
‘ O Ewigkeit, du Donnerwort.' Both edited by A. Schering. [ Eulen- 
burg.] A useful form in which to have the cantatas. The complete 
collection would be worth issuing. 

William Walton. Portsmouth point, an overture. [0.U.P.] The 
work is known, and has been reviewed in these columns. This minia- 
ture score is welcome. Print very small, but clear for good eyes. 

C. M. von Weber. Six écossaises, arranged for string quartet by 
Géza de Kresz. [Ch.] Worth while to arrange these delicious little 
movements. As done here they should sound well. 

Technical Instruction Manuals, etc. 

J. T. Bavin. The string class instructor. Two vols. [0.U.P.] 
Exercises for beginners, the idea being, presumably, to teach the 
different stringed instruments en masse, in class formation. This 
is, surely, an unusual procedure. The compiler of these two books is, 
however, a teacher, and in his Introduction vouches for success with 
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this method in the past. But ‘ twenty to thirty is a very convenient 
number for a class ’ seems, in the light of a normal music-teaching 
experience, to be a brave statement. And from the opening lessons in 
this manual it would seem that the class is composed of people 
who have never before held a fiddle or a bow. Nevertheless, as has 
been pointed out, Mr. Bavin has found his method a right one. 

George Dodds. Voice placing and training exercises. [O.U.P. | 
Two editions are issued: for soprano and tenor, for contralto and 
baritone. Directions are included for a series of physical exercises to 
secure breathing. 

Désirée MacEwan. The first two years of pianoforte study. [O.U.P. | 
Reprinted articles. It is not clear whether these informative short 
essays were meant, in the first place, for the teacher or the pupil. 
Few of the latter, surely, would want to give attention to written 
suggestions and hints as to correct methods of pianoforte playing. 
If the pupil is keen he will only be irked by being made to sing Baa-baa 
black sheep in order to induce a feeling for rhythm. If he is not keen 
he will probably be bored. It is « difficult matter to formulate rules for 
right learning or for right teaching. This is an attempt, presumably, 
to do the former, and like all such its usefulness is restricted because 
it has to leave unconsidered the immense factor of personality: how 
quick-witted the pupil is (according to which he will, or will not, need 
to be told these things, or to be told them in this way), and how 
apt musically. 

Felix Swinstead. Musical intelligence and initiative tests. [O.U.P.] 
These are for candidates for Teachers’ Diplomas. ‘ Initiative tests ’ 
are surely something fresh. In this set of seven short pieces, printed 
without marks of expression or speed, no difference is made between 
intelligence and initiative, so it is to be supposed that the * initiative 
test ’ is just another form of the old ‘ intelligence test.’ Tests of this 
kind are part of the L.R.A.M. teachers’ examination, the pupil being 
given a certain amount of time, and a dummy keyboard, to prepare 
for the final playing, on the pianoforte, of a piece of music devoid of 
any guidance as to expression, ete. 

The Royal College of Music Organ Tests. [O0.U.P.] Past tests 
from A.R.C.M. examinations, in sight-reading, transposition, etc. A 
useful book for the guidance of prospective candidates. 
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GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


Orchestral 

H.M.V. Beethoven: Symphony No. 4 in B flat major (Symphony 
Orchestra of Barcelona conducted by Pablo Casals). A good and 
honourable piece of work. The symphony stands out as a shapely 
whole. This is the record for those who want an exact, yet living, 
reproduction. There is nothing to quarrel at in Casal’s sane reading. 

Beethoven: Pianoforte concerto in C minor (Mark Hambourg and 
a Symphony Orchestra conducted by Dr. Maleolm Sargent). This is 
a rattling performance. The pianist goes not very far into the matter, 
and is in general rather hard and a little ruthless. He makes a 
record that is not sympathetic, but has a certain stiff efficiency. 
Orchestral reproduction is good, except for woolliness in the strings. 

Handel: Suite from ‘ Alcina’ (Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 
of New York conducted by Willem Mengelberg). Chiefly remarkable 
for efficient playing, though there is something more as well. The 
playing has a proper strength and purposefulness. It can be light and 
neat, too. A delightful record that stands repetition. 

Wagner: Fire music from ‘ Walkiire ’ (L.8.0. conducted by Albert 
Coates). The wood wind wavers at the beginning, the brass is 
more stable. The trombone (it seems to be that) playing the voice 
merely sounds inadequate. Strings a little thick and untidy, but they 
hold it all together. 

Richard Strauss: Waltzes from ‘ Der Rosenkavalier’ (Berlin State 
Orchestra conducted by Leo Blech). Things are in their proper place 
here, and there is nothing to say but that the record is a true one 
and worth getting. 

Elgar: Salut d’amour and Carissima (New Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Sir Edward Elgar). One side of Elgar’s work. The playing 
of both these pieces is satisfactory and the recording good. 

Schubert: Overture to ‘ Rosamunde’ and Brahms: Hungarian 
Dance No, 2 (Royal Covent Garden Opera House Orchestra and Dr. 
Malcolm Sargent). Nothing to be said of the interpretation which is 
straightforward. The playing is good, and the recording (on four sides) 
in successful. 

Cotvumsia. Liszt: Les Preludes (The Concertgebouw Orchestra con- 
ducted by Willem Mengelberg). The striking thing about this record is 
the remarkable combination, in the playing, of method and feeling. 
Everything is exactly in place and yet there is freedom. An example 
(p. 14 of the miniature score) is the semiquaver figure of the first 
violins that accompanies different soloists on that and the next page. 
The elasticity is extreme, and yet it must have been got by intense 
study of each bar, though the effect does not show anything but smooth- 
ness and ease. Another point is the way in which a new tempo is 
taken up without hesitation or fumbling. The string tone is magni- 
ficent. A record to keep. 

Bach: Suite in D major (Orchestra of the Brussels Royal Conserva- 
toire conducted by Desiré Defauw). This is a thoroughly good record. 
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The orchestral playing is neat, and the music is treated with exemplary 
respect. Safely to be recommended. 

Mussorgsky: Prelude to ‘ Khovantchina ' (The Hallé Orchestra con- 
ducted by Sir Hamilton Harty). A most successful piece of orchestral 
recording, instrumentai colour coming through very faithfully. The 
playing of this and the other side (Rimsky-Korsakov: Flight of the 
bumble bee) is of great merit. 

Johann Strauss: Waltz *‘ Roses of the south’ (Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Bruno Walter). Excellent performance. The 
music does not wear as well as some others of its kind. It should be 
heard while dancing. 


Chamber Music 

H.M.V. Schumann: Trio in D minor, op. 63, for pianoforte, violin 
and violoncello (Cortot, Thibaud, Casals). Needless to say that here 
is a high standard of performance. Of all the great trios this of 
Schumann stands farthest away from our day. Its frank romanticism 
is difficult to endure for a listener who has had no contact with that 
period. But to grumble at being able to hear the work so finely 
done would be petty. 

Franck: Violin sonata (Thibaud and Cortot). This is one of those 
undoubtedly fine works that is played so often as to become a drug 
for whoever goes to a great number of recitals. But it has its admirers 
(in large quantities); there is nothing but praise for the way this record 
is done. 

Mozart: String quartet in D minor (The Flonzaley Quartet). An 
example of supremely good quartet playing. Rumour had it that the 
Flonzaley Quartet were disbanded, but evidently they still make 
records, or reissue them. At any rate it ought not to be missed. 

CoutumBia. Mozart: String quartet in G major, K.387 (The Lener 
Quartet). As good as one can remember the Lener players ever to 
have recorded. No remarks are needed in praise of this magnificent 
performance. Chamber music enthusiasts who have not heard it have 
a wonderful experience to come. The four records deserve an instru- 
ment in perfect order. 


Choral 


H.M.V. Bach: Motet ‘ Blessing, glory, wisdom and thanks ' (The 
Westminster Abbey Choir conducted by Dr. Bullock). This is a care- 
ful performance. The boy's voices in some places (for example, the 
final chorale) sound tame. Apart from that, the result is satisfactory. 
The singing is unaccompanied. 

Stanford: Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in B flat (The Westminster 
Abbey Choir conducted by Dr. Bullock). The same remarks apply 
here as above, with the exception that the male voices take on some 
of the treble’s tameness. There is organ accompaniment. 

CotumBia. Lambert: ‘ The Rio Grande’ (The Hallé Orchestra 
conducted by the composer, The St. Michael's Singers, Sir Hamilton 
Harty, pianist). This is suitable for the knowledgeable musician (if 
possible, having heard the work before) who will take the trouble to 
follow with score. Without such aid it cannot escape sounding con- 
fused. The chorus hardly tell at all, the orchestral part tells all the 
time except for the percussion instruments. The pianoforte part comes 
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through well. It is more a copy to have by one for reference (and 
for that, much gratitude) than for a proper account. te 

Humperdinck: Dance duet from ‘ Hansel und Gretel.’ This is an 
amusing affair: two hundred and fifty elementary school children 
singing (with what prim precision) with the Hallé Orchestra conducted 
by Sir Hamilton Harty. It has charm, but not wholly of a musical 
nature. On the other side is ‘ Nymphs and Shepherds’ similarly 
treated. 

Two Elizabethan madrigals (‘Sweet Suffolk owl,’ Vautor, and 
* Upon a bank of roses,’ Ward) are sung with delightful finish and an 
unemphatie intimacy by the St. George’s Singers under Dr. Fellowes. 
This makes as nearly perfect a record of unaccompanied singing as 
could be wanted. 

Four traditional songs, sung in Russian by the Don Cossack Choir, 
are effective. The recording is excellent. 


Educational 

The Columbia History of Music by Har and Eye (By Percy Scholes). 
This sort of thing was bound to come, but how, and whence, nobody 
seemed to take trouble to decide. The Columbia Company and Mr. 
Scholes have had the energy to be first in the field. It is an immense 
area that they have opened up, nothing less than the whole range 
of musical composition. It can easily be seen that, with such a vast 
store to draw on, the chief difficulty will be in making a right choice. 
Only key-works must be used if, by the end of the series (and the 
makers of this History will certainly have set themselves a limit as 
regards size), an unconfused image of the evolution of music is to be 
retained. So far the choice has been rightly directed: plainsong with 
organum, Dufay, Palestrina; keyboard music, Byrd, Farnaby; viols 
and lute, Weelkes, Norcombe; vocal music, ‘Sumer is icumen in’; 
madrigals by Pilkington, Morley, Weelkes, Gibbons and Farmer. The 
early music will have been the most difficult to please the public with 
(this History is a popular one, using the word in a complimentary 
sense), but Sir Richard Terry and a choir have made five recordings 
of unaccompanied church music that are exquisite to hear, devotiona! 
and altogether unusual in restraint and musical feeling. Different 
members of the Dolmetsch family have been entrusted with the 
Elizabethan instrumental music, and here again a set of records has 
been produced that are worth possessing. The Farnaby pieces (played 
by Rudolph Dolmetsch) are notable additions to gramophone literature. 
Cécile Dolmetsch sings a Dowland air with a pretty piping disin- 
genuousness that one likes to think of as having the right historical 
flavour. (Follow this with the words.) The singing of the St. George's 
Singers, under Dr. Fellowes, is particularly satisfying. It comes 
through well and there is no fussiness about it. ‘ The silver swan ’ is 
excellent. 

The letterpress is contained in a separate publication issued bv 
0.U.P. in conjunction with Columbia (price 1s. 6d. net). It consists 
in full notes to each record written by Mr. Scholes. These seem to 
be very adequate and are helpful, with plenty to savy about the actual 
music, as well as the usual biographical notes on the composers. 


Printed by Groraz Berrinag & Co., 174/5, Upper Thames Street, 
Published for the Proprietor by G. W. Hott, 14, Burleigh Street, W.C.2. 
London, E.C. 4. 
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BOW 


is within the reach of most 
players for, unlike a good 


% instrument, it is obtainable 


A at from 2 to 6 guineas. 


> Messrs. W. E. HILL & SONS, 

Y, of 140, New Bond Street, London, W.1!, Violin and 
Bow Makers to H.M. the King, are the makers of these 
5 Bows, which are now being used by the World's greatest 
y players, who realise that a fine bow is as indispensable as 
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a good instrument. 
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